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FOREWORD 
By Eric ParKER 


Sus : 

It is a pleasure to be writing a Foreword to this Report, and so tobe 
associated once more with. the School which I first knew in the “eighties”, 
when my: brother Harry Parker was a Scholar. He was Captain of the 
Eleven, I think in 1890, when-as I gather from your Report of last July, 


_ the King’s School Natural History and Archaeological Society was 


temporarily inactive. Things were much the same at my own school at the 
time; indeed, I do not remember our Natural History Societies .being 
mentioned by either of us. But one of my chief memories of those past 
summer holidays is ‘morning after morning spent after butterflies on the 
Downs North of Worthing, where chalkhill blues, skippers, fritillaries and 
clouded yellows danced over turf and clover ; one morning stands out from 
others, when the only Helice I have seen in England joined Edusa in my 
collecting box. To-day, villas line the Downs ; and for many years, for that 
matter, my chief pleasure has been to see Editsa in the-sunshine on the wing. 


But town invades country on all sides. It is with an added pleasure, 
therefore, that I learn from your last Report that the marshes of the Stour 
may possibly be reckoned with Hickling and its neighbourhood as sanctuaries 
new to bird’life. What that might mean to ‘members of the School to- -day 
they may perhaps realise in years to come. As I look back on my own 
schooldays, when I used to turn over the pages of Yarrell’s British Birds, 
and wonder what could be the sound of the boom of a bitterri, a bird then 
believed to be nearly extinct, and when I think of the day, only a few years 


‘ago, when at Hickling I first heard that echo of a dream ; when I remember 


the morning on which I was allowed to part the stems of Broddland reeds 


" and set eyes on the eggs of a marsh harrier, and to stand on a quaking watery 


floor within reach of a bearded tit’s nest ; it is then that I can partly realise 
what would’ be added to a-boy’s life at Canterbury if the genius of a second 
Lord Desborough and his fellows, could add Stourland to mae national 
heritage of birds. May that day be not far distant. Vv 


INTRODUCTION 


. 


‘For a School Natural History Society to attempt a survey of this kind is, 
‘perhaps, an impertinence. To: publish even an ‘interim report on a year’s 
work, carried out by young and inexperienced naturalists on odd half- 
holidays and Sunday afternoons during the term is. probably a piece of 
insanity. ' ‘ 


Youth is proverbially rash, but old age cannot escape responsibility. 
In permitting this report to go to press, I make myself an accessory before 
the fact. Let me be heard very briefly in extenuation. 


Fledglings must try their wings some time. A school natural history 
society is a constantly. changing body, its only permanent members being its 
President and, perhaps, one or two interested members of the staff. The 
rest come and go. The interests of scierice would be far better served bya 
long-term survey of five or six years, under the very close supervision of 
“grown-ups”, with much work done by local experts during. the school 
holidays. But we have to consider Smith Minor—Smith Minor, who saw his 
first harrier last Sunday afternoon, or caught his first White Admiral, 
or found his first lizard orchis. It is cold comfort to Smith Minor to ‘know 
that, in five or six years time, when he will no longer be Smith Minor, buta 
young man earning his own living, a future generation may possibly read 
that White Admirals were found in such and such’numbers in such and such 


a year. 


I am paid to serve Smith Minor’s interésts, and I confess shame-facedly 
that I rather like him. Smith Minor shall have his day. 


Evéry care has been taken to check identifications, and confirm reports. 
Mr. C. W. Ward, Senior Biology Master, is responsible for the botanical 
and pond-life sections. I accept responsibility for the ornithological notes, 
and those on mammals, reptiles and.amphibia, though most of the work 
was carried out by the boys. Thé area is a very rich one, and much of it 
is difficult of access.’ The sedges, reeds and’ grasses-are so far untouched, 
asis-the bulk of the teeming insect life, the very many species of freshwater 
, fish, the trees and shrubs, and other groups too numerous to. imention.: . 

- 7 D. STAINER. 
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' REPORT ON THE STODMARSH AREA | 


THE AREA 


By THE PRESIDENT 





The accompanying sketch-map shows the area. described. The map is 
not drawn to scale. About a quarter of a mile of its N.E. extremity is, for * 
convenience, omitted, as having been little visited, and being merely. a . 
continuation of the water meadows shown in the top right-hand. corner 
with no features of special topographical interest. It terminates at the 
hotel and ferry at Grove, the inclusion of which would mean a reduction of 
scale, and a less happy placing of the map. - 


As a result of mining operations, the surface of the land has so much 
altered during the last fifteen years that little. idea of it can be gained from. 
the existing Ordnance Survey maps. . 


The difficulties of an amateur survey are formidable in the extreme, and 
the position, relative size, and even number of the lakes shown is open 
to correction. A general view of the inundated area may be obtained from. 
the high ground South of Puckston Farm, as is shown by Mr. C. W. Ward’s 
photograph depicting Lake “B’’, with the colliery in the distance, and: 
glimpses may be had from the road between Trenley Park Wood and 
Stodmarsh Village. The Eastern lakes may be seen from the Lampen 
Wall, but the central area is virtually still, to us, terra incognita. 


The reedbeds are penetrable in places along paths cut by the gamékeeper, 
but, even here, fishermen’s waders are a necessity. The: lakes themselves 
are, nearly everywhere, too shallow for a boat, and, as the lacustrine area: 
is a private duck-shoot, care must be taken not to disturb the wildfowl. 
My last excuse for the vagueness of the map is a personal one: The detailed. 
survey I intended to make this Summer has been precluded by a temporary 
physical disability which has made my Spring and Summer visits to this 
fascinating area all too restricted and infrequent. . 


The area is roughly four miles long following the River Stour downstream 
from Fordwich, rather more than two miles East of: Canterbury, to Grove. 
Ferry. It is bounded’ on the North by the main Canterbury to Thanet 
road, which here runs along the Northern crest of the valley with the railway, 
running parallel below. The Southern boundary is the road and. track 
running through Trenley Park Wood, Stodmarsh Village, and Undertrees 
Farm to Grove Ferry. ’ 


Our area consists essentially of the flat river-valley and the slopes of the 
containing ridges, that to the North rising in places to 100 feet, and that 
to the South rarely exceeding 50 feet. 


Geologically, the high ground belongs to the London series of tertiary 
sands and clays, overlying the cretaceous Wealden series, beneath which, 
at very great depth, are the coal medsures which run under the Straits of- 
Dover and reappear economically in the North French coalfields so familiar 
to:veterans_of an earlier -war.. , 


_ . The floor of the valley is entirely made up of recent esturine deposits 


laid down within historic times as a result of the meeting of the effluents 
of the Thames and Medway with the conflicting South-going North Sea 
tide, and the Eastward-travelling Channel tide. This led,-in the Middle 
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Ages, to. the silting up of the old channel. of the Wansum between the Isle 
of Thanet and the Kentish mainland, and the decay of the once proud and 
rich corporate town of Fordwich, Limb of the Cinque Ports, to what guide 
books and house-agents love to describe as ‘a picturesque old-world 
village’. 

Up to the fifteenth century the river was navigable by the sea-going craft 
of the period as far as Fordwich, where the Caen stone from Normandy 
used in the building and repair of the Cathedral was unloaded. The Stour 
has now dwindled to the point of taxing the ingenuity of the cox of a “‘four” 
to negotiate its bends. This reach is subject to slight tidal influence, which 
is controlled some miles below our-area by works at Pluck’s Gutter, which, 
incidentally; bar the way up-stream to the odd salmon which enter the 

- Estuary. — : 

Eastward of Fordwich, with its mellow roofs among the willows, is an 
expanse of water meadows controlled by a system of deep dykes-and sluices. 
These dykes are so numerous and complicated that I have not included them 
in the map. Constant dredging is necessary to, keep them‘open. These 
meadows provide invaluable summer grazing for bullocks. The general 
aspect of the country is a green plain dotted with scores of grazing cattle, 
and diversified by clumps of old willows, and isolated gates guarding the 
bridges over the dykes. It is a difficult country to traverse on foot unless 
the traveller is familiar with the position of the various dyke crossings. 


On the left bank ‘some interesting gravel-pits have not yet received the 


attenton they warrant from members of our Society. 


Further Eastward the pastures gradually deteriorate and become more 
and more overgrown by the common rush, until they end in a number of 
shallow lakes and dense reed-beds. : 

These lakes and reed-beds are the result of the.gradual-subsidence, over a 
period of about fifteen years, of the Stodmarsh valley above the workings 
of the Chislet Colliery. This area is vividly reminiscent of the Norfolk 
Broads. The lakes are very shallow, as is testified by the remains of field- 
gates sticking up here and there out of the water, and hereand there, a clump 
of drowned willows. 


This area is bounded on the East by an ‘earthwork known: as the Lampen 
Wall, from the Lampen Stream which seeps through the marshes to the.East 
of it. Precariously situated on the very edge of the marsh ‘near the wall is 
Undertrees Farm, the Mecca of the ornothologist. 


To the East of this marsh, densely overgrown with reeds and willow 
scrub, are more water-meadows providing rough ‘grazing in Summer, and 
almost at water-table Jevel in Winter. ‘Overgrown in places with tussocks 
of the common rush, crossed and re-crossed by countless-dykes, with, here 
and there, a ‘grass ‘‘drove” giving access to outlying pastures. * 


Such is the floor of the valley. The hill Slopes to the North of the railway, 
including the built up area adjoining Sturry and Westbere, ‘a concrete 
works, and the buildings and spoil heaps of the colliery, with agricultural 

‘land and private grounds interspersed, have ‘received, So far, little‘attention. 
The ribbon-built Margate road with its ceaseless Summer traffic forms ‘the 
- Northern boundary. 

To the ‘South, the country-side-is very different. In the West, it includes 
a‘corner of Trenley Park Wood, for the ‘most part typical Kentish coppice- 
wood of oak top-growth and chestnut undergrowth, cut ‘over every ten ‘or 
fifteen years for hop-poles, spile fencing, sheep-gates ‘and the ‘like: ‘but-still 
retaining ‘something of its park-like aspect in the occasional appearance 
of. noble Wellingtonias and ‘other -decorative ‘species. There are disused 
sand-pits in this part of the wood. Further West the slopes are very fertile 
and well-farmed. ; 
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It is. understandable that the lake area and the Lampen Wall should have 
received most attention. It is an ornithological. paradise, lovely, remote 
and interesting under all conditions, the'lakes, blue or steely grey, thereéds 
green, or tawny yellow. The head-gear and slag heaps of'the colliéry, 
softened and made remote by Winter mists, add to, rather than detract 
from, the strange beauty of the scene ; and, as evening gathers, the ducks 
come flighting in against the pale sky, and the long straggling flights of rooks 
go cawing home to Trenley Park. Looking Westward from ‘the ‘Wall, over~ 
grown in Summer with tall purple teasels, the great Bell Harry tower of'the 


Cathedral can just be seen above the trees at Fordwich. 


Dare one hope that this possible breeding ground of the bittern and the 


‘marsh-harrier, may,. ‘before it is too late, become ‘one .of .our National 


Reserves ? . 


It has been ‘mentioned ‘elsewhere that indiscriminate shooting: takes 
place along the towpath on the North bank, and Jt is.distressing.on'a Winter 
Sunday evening to ‘hear the ceaseless popping of guns, and still more.so to 
retrieve, as did Mr. Birch, the keeper, the body of. a.bittern from che river. 
‘The lakes themselves are, fortunately, in the hands of an enlightened gentle- 
man, to whom, as‘to Mr. Birch, his keeper, and the farmers and countryfolk 
of the area, we are deeply indebted for their invariable courtesy and 
assistance. 

Last, but by no means least, it is my pleasant task to record the kindly 
co-Gperation ‘and. encouragéemént of the Thanet Wield :Club, and its 
distinguished President, the ‘Reverend Laurens Sargent, M.B.O.U., whom 
we are proud to number among Old King’s Scholars. 


THE FLORA OF THE MARSHLAND AROUND 
STODMARSH 


The area is essentially one of reeds and ‘tall grasses of the type met with 
in the Norfolk Broads. Ofthe grasses-the species are indeéd -very numerous 
but the sedges are not so profuse while the flowers -are almost confined to 
the open water itself. The dry banks formed as a result: of dredging 
operations are well.colonised by the hardy species such as.docks, dandelion, 
hawkweeds, crowfoot, cuckoo-flower, slender thistle, etc. 


From two.ditches iis reported for :the -first time :a species of Chara «which 
‘has ‘been ‘identified .as ‘hispida towards papilosa. : 


One of the water weeds is-rare, ‘its habitat ‘being restricted, in-the South 
of England, to one or two rivers only. 


Amongst the species noted are the-following :— 
Pendulus sedge. ...Carex pendula 









Marsh sedge..... .C, acutiformis 
Remote sedge..... weavsine spac venseerereneasseresG, remota 
Flowering rush...... ‘Butonis umbellatus 
Common rush..... Juncus communis 


Marestail......... te 
Marsh Horse-tail.......-..eeeyerenee 
Square-stemmed Willow-herb.. 


Hippuris vulgaris 
Equisetum palustre 
Epilobium tetragonum 


Common water dropwort.....ssseseeee hatvovaas ees seneae Oenanthe fistulosa 
Tr O. fluviatilis (rare) 
Water crowl00t.nueecsnnevecoessssessesssoessesesrecreehan, pseudo-fluitans 





s 


Frogbit.......ccccccccssescrssneccsececcssenecsesessnseser Hydrocharis Morsus-ranac 

















Marsh bedstraw....ccsscsecccsccecssocecssecresesessesenees Galium palustre _ 
Buckbean........... sestagedeCaasesenseaseseess Menyanthes ‘trifoliata 
GipSyWOTt.....scccsccssessassccnceseesseceestsreeseseneceeners Lycopus europaeus 
Broad pondweed...... waseccecsconscecsenretscesoess Potamogeton natans 
Shining pond weed....c.ssscccssececssssecseeeseeeeeeseeees P. lucens 

Long pond weed.....ccccccsccsccsscrsenssesenesonscsecesees P. praelongus 

Opposite pondweed.. setecssrececcnseccesesesese. Census 

_Fennet pondweed.. ..P. pectinatus 
Hornwot.........008 ..Ceratophyllum demersum 
‘Water starwort.......ccccscscscecsesereseeevsvenceeeenseees Callitriche aquatica 
‘Whorled water-milfoil..........ccsscssssececesceescnersons Myriophyllum verticillatum 
Ivy-leaved duckweed......ccssccsereseceesseeeeveseeneees Lemna triscula | 

‘Greater duckweed.....ccccssserseceneceteeeeeneneesenes ..L. polyrrhiza 

Lesser pond weed......ccccesssssecssseescctncaceeteessereoes L. minor 

‘Canadian pondweed. Elodea canadensis 

Curly pondweed......cccccccccsccscscreecessesececenssesers P. crispus 


C.W.W. 


THE ANIMAL LIFE IN THE WATERS AROUND 
STODMARSH 





The number of pools and dykes is very large and an exhaustive survey of 
their animal content must of necessity take two or three seasons. A pre- 
liminary survey has been made this year and a list of the more easily. 
identified organisms noted is published-here. No attempt-has as yet been 
made to work on the microscopic life. This is largely due to a lack of suitable 
text books on the subjects ; moreover, this has been a source of embarrass- 
ment even in the present work. A copy of Mellanby was acquired for two 
weeks only, and we have Furneaux’s Life in Ponds and Streams, together with 
Dr. Macans two sets of keys, but of the Corixidae and Hemiptera-Heteroptera. 
very few species have been found in the net. 


‘ ‘The end of March was notable for the vast numbers of Caddis larvae to 
be found, all of the species Limnophilus rhombicus. The area is a remark- 
ably good one for dragon-flies and an equally poor one for amphibians. 
The fauna of the water meadows to the West of the city has been found to 
be far more prolific than this well established marsh with its shallow, muddy 
river. This, of course, does not include fish and- bird life. 


HEMIPTERA 
Nepa.cinerea 
Notonecta glauca glauca 
Gerris lacustris 
Sigara falleni 


. «+ | Naucauris cimicoides 
Qvonata, Family Libellulidae 
L. depressa 


L. quadrimaculata 
Family Aeschnidae 
A. cyanea 
Family Agrionidae 
A. puella 
Pyrrhosoma tenelluin 
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P. nymphula 
- Enallagma 
Family Calopterygidae- 
C. virgo 
C. splendens: 
and others 
NEUROPTERA 
Sialis lutaria 
Chrysopa vulgaris 
TRICHOPTERA 
Limnophilus flavicornis 
L. rhombicus , 
Triaenodes 
Anabolia 


CRUSTACEA 
Simocephalus 
Daphnia pulex 
Cypris - 
Cyclops 
Gammarus pulex. 

TURBELLARIA 
Planaria lugubris 
Polycelis cornuta 
P. nigra ‘ 

MOLLusca 
Limnaea stagnalis: 
L. peregra v ovata 
-L; truncatula 
Planorbis corneus 
P. umbilicatus : . 
P. vortex 
Bythinia tentaculata 
B. leachii 
Succinea putris 

also Sphaerium 

ARACHNIDAE 
Dolomedes fimibritus 
Hydrarachna 

an Hygrobates 
: » . C.W.W. 


REPTILES AND AMPHIBIA 


By D. W. MoreswortH 





A few species of reptiles have been reported'in our area. Grass snakes are 
exceedingly abundant on the marshes and in the water meadows around 
Fordwich. On the whole, they emerged from hibernation later this year, 
probably because of the snow and floods, although a dead one was found 
in the snow by the President early in the year. 


The area does not constitute a suitable habitat for the common viper, 
but no doubt it may be found in the woods North of Canterbury, since it 
has been reported there in previous years. A female, two feet long, was killed 
in the Warren at Folkestone last August. 
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Two species of lizards are abundant in the area, namely the slow worm. 
and the common brown or viviparus lizard. The slow worm can be found 
by the usual method of turning. over stones and pieces of wood on the 
drained parts of the marsh. : 


The viviparus lizard‘is also found on the drained parts, but more often on 
the banks at the far sides of the marsh. Here, they can be seen sunning. 
themselves on odd bricks and pieces of wéod. 


Here is a small classified list of the reptiles found in the Stodmarsh area :— 
Puytum CHorDATA 
Crass, REPTILIA, 
ORDER.SQUAMATA 
Sup ORDER LACERTILIA 
FamMity LACERTIDAE 


Lacerta vivipara (Brown Lizard) c.* 
FaMILy ANGUIDAE , . 
Anguis fragilis (Slow Worm) c. 


Sup ORDER OPHIDIA 
Famity COLUBRIDAE 
Tropidonotus natrix (Grass Snake) W.A, 

Amphibians are abundant in this area, as may be expected. 

‘Two species of newts are found, the common smooth newt and the palmate: 
newt. cos 

The latter species I have had under observation in 4n artificial pond. 
They Spawned last year successfully, but the severe Winter probably 
destroyed the lot. The only newts observed to return were a few smooth 
newts. Since then, we have renewed the stock of the palmate newts. 

The great crested newt has not been reported in the area, but it is quite: 
likely that it is present. There have been previous reports of this species. 
by outside observers which have not yet been confirmed. + 

Here is a brief classified list of the Amphibia reported in the Stodmarsh 
area :— 

Crass AMPHIBIA 
ORDER URODELA OR CAUDATA 


Famiry SALAMANDRIDAE ‘ 
Molge vulgaris (Lophinus punctatus). Common Smooth’Newt. W.A. 
Molge-pulmiata (Lophinus palmatus). Palmate Newt. Cc. 

ORDER ANURA: OR ECAUDATA 

FamILy RANIDAE 
Rana temporaria. Common Frog , Cc. 


FaMILy BUFONIDAE. Common 'Toad Cc. 
*C, Common. W.A. Widespread and Abundant. 





ORNITHOLOGY 





Observers : 


Mr. D. Stainer, P. D. Leighton, T. H. Pares, D. W. Molesworth, J. N.. 
Murray-Usher, F. R. Carpenter, B. H. Edwards; C. J. Bell, C. F. 
Griffiths, R. H. Lowry. 

‘Carriow Crow, Corvus corone corone. (L) , 

Fairly abundant throughout the year, in spite of active persecution. 
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Hoovep Crow, Corvus cornix cornix (L) 

In the Autumn. numbers of migrants visit:the area, but they leave early 
in Spring. On March 23rd at 2.30 p.m,, two hoodies were observed mobbing 
a marsh-harrier, that soared about 300 feet into the air, escaping their 
determined attacks with effortless ease. 


Rook, Corvus fragilegus fragilegus (L) 

There is a large rookery just outside ‘the area in Trenley Park Woods, 
and the birds are constantly flighting across the marsh, or feeding on the 
cultivated land below the woods. Ata rough estimate it consists of 300 nests. 


jJackpaw, Corvus monedula spermologus (Vieillot) 

Abundant. ‘They mix with the rook flocks and appear searching for lice 
on the sheep that graze on the rough pastureland. 
Macriz, Pica, pica pica (L) 

Common. As in all districts, this species has increased all too rapidly. 


Jay, Garrulus glandarius rufitergum (Hart.) 
Plentiful in the surrounding woods. 


STARLING, Sturnus vulgaris vulgaris (L) 
Small flocks feed with lapwings and rooks on the marsh and rough pasture, 
but strangely enough no nests have been reported in the village of Stodmarsh, 


GREENFINCH, Chloris chloris chloris (L) = 
Not very abundant. 

Gotprincu, Carduelis carduelis britannica (Hart.) 
Fairly common. Fewer since severe winter. 


House Sparrow, Passer domesticus domesticus (L) 
Abundant round farms and buildings. 


CuaFFincu, Fringilla coelebs gengleri (L) 
Very common off the marshland. 


Reep Buntine, Emberiza schoeniclus schoeniclus (L) 
A common bird in the reed-beds during Summer. 


SkyLark, Alauda arvensis arvensis (L) 
This species nests on the cultivated lands round the marsh. 


Piep Waertalt, Motacilla alba yarrellii (Gould) 

Fairly common. 
Yetrow Wacrait, Motacilla flava flavissima (Blyth) 

Pair nested near Fordwich in 1946, and 4 young were reared. ’ Bieds 
frequenting same spot this year. First seen in the area on June 3rd. 


MEapow Pirrr, Anthus pratensis (L) 
Rather uncommon. 


¢ ie 2 
Great Titmouse, Parus major newtoni (Praz.) 
Common. 
BiveE Titmouse, Parus caeruleus ebscuras (Praz.) 
Common. 
LonG-Ta1Lep Titmouse, Aegithalos genau rosaceus (Mathews) 
Rare since the cold spell. 


WauitETHROAT, Sylvia communis communis (Latham) 

Abundant. Seen on April 16th at Barfreston, out of the area. Seen in 
the area on April’ 27th. , 
Lesser Wuiteturoat, Sylvia curruca curruca (L) 

Rather rare. First date for arrival, April 15th. 
Reep WaRBLER, Acrocephalus scirfaceus scirfaceus (Hermann) 

Not so common as the sedge warbler ; both are heard more often than seen, 
for they advertise their presence in the reeds by continuous songs ; the reed 
warbler neither so varied in its notes, nor so loud as the sedge. 
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SEDGE WARBLER, Acrocephalus schoenobaenus (L) 
Very common in reed-beds. 


WILLow WarBLER, Phylloscopus trochilus trochilus (L) 
Abundant. First heard on April 11th. 
CuirrcHarF, Phylloscopus collybita collybita (Vieillot) 
Not very common. 
MistLe Turusu, Turdus viscivorus viscivorus (L) 
.Inhabitant of the surrounding woodlands and open country. 
Sone Turvusu, Turdus ericetorum ericetorum (Turton) : 

Marked decrease in numbers during past two years. Brood seen along 

Lampen Wall on June 16th. 
Repwine, Turdus musicus musicus (L) 

These birds roosted with fieldfares in the bushes between Undertrees Farm 
and Lake F last Winter. Most of-them left us on or about February 9th for 
warmer areas, 

FIELDFARE, Turdus pilaris (L) 
Abundant during the Winter. 
BLackpiryp, Turdus merula merula (L) 
Very common. 
- REDBREAST Erithacus subecula melophilus 

Common on the outskirts of the area. 

Hepce Accenror, Preunella modularis occidentalis (Hart.) 

Common on the fringes of the marsh. 

Wren, Troglodytes troglodytes troglodytes (L) 

Common. > 

SpoTreD FLycaTcuEr, Muscicapa striata striata (Pallas) 

A Summer visitor to the woods. * 

SwaLLow, Hirundo rustica rustica (L) 
Common. First one seen on April 25th. 

House Martin, Delichon urbica urbica (L) 
Common. First one seen on April 22nd. 

Sanp Martin, Riparia riparia riparia (L) 

Nests at Fordwich. First one seen on April 22nd. 

‘GREATER SPOTTED WoopDPECKER, Dryobates major anglicus (Hart.) 

One recorded between Westbere and Puckston Farm on June 3rd. 
GREEN WOODPECKER, Picus vividis pleurius (Hart.) 

Common in the woods, where there are numerous colonies of wood-ants. 
Cucxoo, Cuculus canorus canorus (L) 

First seen on April 17th ; it was being persistently mobbed by three small 
unidentified birds. There have been more cuckoos in the area than last year. 

Swirt, Apus, apus, apus (L) ‘ 


The first swifts arrived in Canterbury on May 7th. They are very common 
in Summer, hawking for flies over the lakes. 
KinGrisuEr, Alcedo atthis ispida (L) 

Generally. along the river, or occasionally up the dykes. Pair nesting 
near Fordwich bridge this year. : - 
Barn Owt, Tyto alba alba (Scop.) 

Pair frequenting Puckston Farm area. 

SHORT-EARED OWL, Asio flammeus flammeus (Pont.) 

At least one pair in the area; generally hunting the ground between 
Lampen ‘Wall and Grove Ferry. Numbers of migrants arrive each Winter, 
and the population fluctuates with the supply of voles. 
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Litrre Owr, Athene noctua vidalii (Brehm) * 

‘All’too common. Nest found on June 17th in willow trunk: below tlie 
colliery. It contained three eggs, one about to: hatch, and was situated 
about three feet from the ground. There was one dead water shrew 
in the ‘nest. 


On June 19th there were three chicks, all having egg-tooth, and oné 
only just hatched. Parts of the eggshell were at the entrance to the hole. 


On June 24th’one of the chicks had a baby grass-snake in its mouth. 


“On July 2nd they were growing well, and there was a yellow underwing 
moth in the hole. 

Marsh Harrier, Circus aesuginsosus.aesuginosus (L). 

First reported early in 1946. Seen on several occasions.since by various 
observers. 

The best views were obtained on March 23rd, 1947 ; four observers watched 
the male bird: hunting the reeds from 2.30 p. m.—2. 40 p.m. Again from 
3.3 p.m.—3.14 p.m. He was again watched quartering the reed-beds,’ 
before he finaly dropped into them. The yellowy-light. head and dark: 
tipped wings were most distinctive. 

The female has never been seen, and from observation if would-seem that 
the male comes from some way down the river. 

Last observed on May 22nd. 

Hen Harrier, Circus cyaneus' cyaneus (L) 

On March 11th, 1947, a pair was observed hunting on the colliery: side of 

the River Stour. 


Sparrow-Hawk, Accipiter nisis nisus.(L) 
Not common. 


Kestret, Falco tinnunculus tinnunculus (C) 

Common, 

Osprey, Pandion haliaetus haliaetus (L) 

A single bird: was reported: over. the lakes: on June 9th, 1947, by- the 
Secretary of: the Thanet. Field‘Club. os 
Cormorant, Phalaerocorax carbo carbo: (L) 

Common over the marshes in Winter. On March llth thirteen were 
counted: sitting out-on the ice. 


On June 17th, four nests were found in a dead’ tree on one of-the lakes :- 
there fourteen birds perched around, and five on the water. One was flying 
off with a large-eel. 

‘Unfortunately the nests were rifled by egg-collectors. It-is a most unusial 
occurrence for this species to nest so far from: the coast. 


Wuoorrr. Swan,. Cygnus cygnus (L) 

One reported.in Canterbury on January 26th. On March lith a herd of 
about. thirty: were heard and seen from the Lampen Wall. Also they were 
seen on March 16th, and’ some weré still there on April 11th. 


Morte Swan,-Cygnus olor (Gmelin). 
Twenty-six counted: on; June [7th. Common. 


ComMMON SHELD-Duck, Tadorna tadorna (L) 
Two seen on the marsh on May 22nd. Occasional visitor. 


Matzarp, Anas platyrhyncha platyrhyncha (L) 

A great year for'this species ; more visited the marsh this Winter than for 
the last ten years. On one- small, area alone on-one afternoon, 750 were 
actually counted. This is particularly interesting in: view of what has Been. 
said and‘ written recently about the world-wide shortage of: wildfow!; it is 
also disturbing to record that’hundreds of duck were shat on- Sundays ‘and: 
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out-of-season. Although some shoot-owners were very sensible, and did 
not shoot the ground too heavily, there were others that took advantage 
of the free-shooting on the tow-path to wreak unnecessary execution. 

Two pure white mallard were.about at the end of February ; they were 
probably tame birds that had come with flocks from Holland. 


GARGANEY, Querquedula querguedula (L) 
Several pairs nesting this year. 


TEAL, Querquedula crecca crecca (L) 
Many iess of this species than in former years. 


_ Wicxon, Mareca penelope (L) 


SHOVELER, Spatula clypeata (L) 

Again a marked decrease in numbers. Fair amount of resident breeding 
birds. : 
Pintait, Dafila acuta acuta (L) 


Numbers visited the marsh in the very cold spell. One was seen at morning 
fight on January 27th. Possibly breed ; no nests recorded yet. 


Pocnarp, Aythya ferina ferina (L) 

Large numbers of Winter visitors. A few residents. 
Scaup, Aythya marila merila (L) 

Several birds on the lakes at.the beginning of March. 


Turrep Duck, Nyroca fuligula (L) 

“Less tufted than have been recorded during the last five years visited the 
marsh this Winter. . : 
Go.pen-Eye, Glaucionelta clangula clangula (L) 

Several visitors this Winter. Five were seen on one afternoon on Marc 
1ith. One was shot in February. ~ : 
GooSANDER, Mergus merganser merganser (L) 2 

Again on March 11th, thirty-five, mostly ducks, were observed out on:the 
ice, while others were swimming round in the clear patches of water. 
Smemw, Mergellus albellus (L) . 

” Seven were seen on March 11th. Excellent views of a cock-bird swimming 
and diving: (average time of immersion was 25'secs.). Altogether, six were 
seen on this day. All had gone by March 23rd. 

Heron, Ardea cinerea cinerea (L) 

A common sight over the marsh Many come from the age-old Chilham 
Heronry. The favourite diet seems to be eels and frogs, which are captured 
mostly in the dykes. 

Birtern, Botaurus stellaris stellaris (L) 

Three were seen on March 11th. The keeper reported six on one day 
earlier, and said that he had never seen more than two in any past year. 
Another two were seen on March 23rd. Booming began in May, and was 
last heard on June 9th. There seems little doubt that for-the first time in 
living memory a pair must have nested on the marsh. This may explain 
the scarcity of the marsh-harrier, as the two birds do not go well together 
breeding in the same area. 

Woopcock, Scolopax rusticola rusticola (L) 

Has not béen recorded as nesting in the area, and only one was seen last 
Winter, on-the fringe of the marsh. 

Common Snipe, Capela gallinago gallinago (L) 

Roughly fifty are shot each year, which gives some idea of numbers. The 
birds nest here, and two were watched drumming on June 9th near the 
Lampen Wail. 

Jack Snipe, Lumnocryptes minimus (Briin) 

Two were reported at Puckston Farm on All Saints’ Day, 1946, Otherwise 

none have been seen. - > 
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REDSHANK, Tringa totanus britannica (Mathews) 

Nest-quite widely on the marsh. Several were watched in nuptial flight on 
June 7th, and a nest found in May. Unfortunately the nesting sites are 
hopelessly inaccessible, although full fledged young were discovered near 
Lake A on June 17th. ; 


Lapwine, Vanellus vanellus (L) ‘ 
Also nests fairly extensively. Common bird of the area, although numbers 
‘have dropped markedly this. year. 


Ovysrer-CaTcHEr, Haematopus ostralegus occidentalis (Newmann) 
Occasional visitor. Two seen on May 29th. ‘ 


Herrinc-Gut1,.Larus argentatus argentatus (Pontopp) 
Spasmodic visitor. 

Lirrie Tzrn, Sterna Albifrons, albifrons (Pallas) 
Four were observed fishing in the lakes on June 9th. 


‘GREAT-CRESTED GREBE, Podiceps cristatus cristatus (L) 
At least one pair on the lakes. Single young bird-reared in 1946, 


LitrLe GREBE, Podiceps ruficollis ruficollis (Pallas) 
Evenly distributed throughout the lakes. 


Warter-Rait, Rallus aquaticus aquaticus (L) 
Several reported during the cold spell. 


SpoTreD CRAKE, Porzana porzana (L) 
Owing to this species’ small size and secretive habits, only one has been 
seen, and that was flushed from short rushes by a dog. 


Mooruey, Gallinula chloropus chloropus (L) 
Very common resident, and particularly fond, during the cold weather 
of sitting in the bushes on the fringe of the marsh. 


‘Coor,- Fulica atra atra (L) : : 
Very common. One bandylynge of 200 observed. during cold weather. 
‘StocK-Dove, Columba ocnas (L) 
Common. 
Rinc-Dove, Columba palumbus palumbus (L) 
Very common in surrounding woods. 


TurtLE-Dove, Streptopelia burtur burtur (L) 
Fairly common. 


Pueasant, Pharianus‘colchicus (L) 
Fond of roosting in the dry reeds on the dyke-sides. A family of newly- 
hatched chicks was discovered on the edge of the marsh.on June Ist. 


ReED-LEGGED PaRTRIDGE, Alectoris rufa rufa (L) 
On surrounding cultivated lands. 


PartripGe, Perdix perdix perdix (L) 
Common resident. 
T.H.P, 





MAMMALS OF THE STODMARSH AREA 





J. N. Murray-Usuer, A. T. STAFFORD, THE PRESIDENT, AND OTHERS, 


There is, by all indications, a fairly rich mammalian fauna, which would 
well repay a much more detailed study than it has so far received. Next 
year, we intend to pay a number of dawn and dusk visits, and, if possible, 
some nocturnal ones, too, and get on better terms with these shy and 
‘illusive creatures, The Mustelidae,.Rodeutia and Chiroptera, in particular, 
~would repay very detailed study. 
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The following notes are unfortunately yery incomplete, Mention will 
be folurid “here "and there of the decirraneé“of Species ‘in the “Canterbury 
atea'ip Benéral. ~ soe , - 
CARNIVORA. 

ComMON Fox (vulpes vulpes). 

‘Sééi and heard occasionally in Trenley Park Wood. A very, large dead. 
specimen, in a rather advanced stage of decomposition, was ‘found in an. 
open spaée‘in-the tindérgrowth a. few“hundred: yards from Pickston Farm 
on our excursion on All Saints’ Day, in 1946. It: was lyingin long: grass a. 
few feet from the beaten, track. , . . 

Very many fox-tracks were observed in the snow last winter. crossing 
and recrossing one another.-on ‘the.-low-lying rough pastures and frozen 
dykes over the whole, ‘area between ‘Grove ‘Ferry, and the -Lampen Wall. 

The specimen seen, by. the. Honorary, Secretary, on his early, morning watch 
for Swifts-on May,-Lith ig-mentioned: elsewhere. The spot where this fox 
was seen is only a quarter of a mile from, the South-Western, boundary, of 
our area. . : , 

It would appear that foxes roam in, quite considerable numbers. over the 
whole area. There are probably ‘earthy “in the nay dobes of Tees 
Park Wood. We must try to find them.’ It"is probable also that’ foxes: 
kennel in the drier parts of the reed-bédS. = * : 

" ‘Foxes are evidently very ‘humerous round Canterbury. They-haye been: 


Wey eae 


seen in the Church Woods; and an astonishing number ‘of tracks ‘were seen: 


there during the snowy weather, even in‘ the most accessiblé parts oii the 
outskirts of'Blean and ‘Rough Common. ° 

The great extent of wooded country in this part of East Kent provides a, 
very suitable habitat, and, as large areas of woddland are not ‘preserved: 
for.gaine, the foxes suffer little interference. . 


MUSTELIDAE. 
BADGER (Meles meles). 


No specimen of this very retiring animal has been, so, far, reported in the- 
Stodmarsh area. Badgers are. believed to, be numerous in the. Canterbury 
district, and, we hope to discover some in course‘of time. The only specimen 
reported this year was seen in the glare of his headlights at about eleven, 
p.m. on a June night by a farmer friend, of the’ President, onthe drive of 
Beverley. Farm, St: Thomas’ Hill. 7 os 


Orrer (Litra lutra). 


A specimen was seen plunging into a, frozén dyke through the thin. 
“cat” ice near Puckston Farm by some members of the memorable All: 
Saints’ Day excursion in November, 1946: “77 . _— 

. Another was seen in the early morning on the equally memorable Swift. 
Watch of May lth, by C, F. Griffiths and J. N. Murray-Usher. Details. 
are given in the “Swift Day” article: 


Very many tracks in the snow were seen by the President during the- 
Christmas holidays, pointing to considerable movement of otters on ‘the 
meadows and frozen. dykes, near -Groye ‘Ferry. ‘The frozen. dykes,. in, 
Particular, seemed to be used as highways, and there were many, indications 
of otters, playing and sliding.on them. _ eee 
Common Sroat, (Mustila erminal stabilis). 


Very abundant in the area, especially in the reed-beds, arable fields and: 
spiniieys ‘routid: Stodriarsh villagé arid’in the lower parts of Trenléy Park 
Wood. In March, three, probably young bucks, ‘were. Watched ‘for -a. 
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‘considerable time by J. N. Murray-Usher,, on the outskirts. of the villagé, 
‘chasing one another in and out of holes and ditches, .and squeaking angrily. 
.oMr. Birch; the gamekeéper, azémarks -how readily they take té water. 
He sees them frequently swimming across the dykes: 


‘WEASEL (Mustela nivalis nivalis). 7 
Rather surprisingly, no specimen of this pretty little creature has been 

reported to date. ; 

RODENTIA. 

‘Grey Souirrer (Sciurus carolineusis). 

‘Extremely, abundant ‘in ‘Trenley ‘Park. Wood; and_.in- all suitable habitats 


around. Canterbury: Ih, 1946,,.an albinod specimen was séen on several 
-occasions near the P:o;W: Camp. : 

Thé grey SquitTEl Hag péiétrated Well ints the outskirts Sf the city; ama 
there are several in the grounds of Luxmodré Héusé: Its habits Would 
repay careful study. : 

. Zracks in the.snow. showed, that considerable movement took..place. éven 
‘during the sevérest.part of thé cold spell; atid the President, saw: ome run 
“across a woodland path on one of the coldest days of the year, Trees and 
‘twigs were “barked”, presumably by thésé animals, biit in all 6a8é$ absérved, 
Whhéalthy and moribund tréés Were sélécted. 
RED SQUIRREL (Sciurius dulgaris). ee 

No specimen reported from the Stodmarsh area. A very few reports 
{all unconfirmed) of its occurrance in the Canterbury district, . 

.. Thirty yé ig. ago’ this level. ; Sninial, wad reasonably abundant int East 
HERE, atid sufféred soni persecution from ftuit-growérs, It now appears, 
Alas; t6.bé Becoming Mire and move réstrictéd 16 thé NEHER ahd Westtrn 
distriéts: of England. 

‘Common Dormouse (Muscardinis aveliavarius). 
None reportéd. 


NGowinod Rar (faites nbibdgics). . . : 
Fanly abnidanit, éspecially weit Starry, owite {6 the proximity of the 
séwagée-fitm, ; 
Brack Rat (Rattits vattus). ie 


- None reported. 

‘House Mouse (mus miscitus). 
_ Fairly common about farms and buildings. 
Fretp Mouse (mus agrestis). 

None reported as yet. Though eld mice and voles must presumably be 
abundant, to support the quité large owl population. 

SOUTHERN WATER VOLE. aoe St ws. ; é 

Abundant in the river, whdie it téedg on thé aquatié plaids whict! gtow 
0 prolifically. 

No otlier yoles'havé been! reported! to'date, Field’ voles must be reasonably 
<éminon' judging from’ thé: presented of barn: owls: Clogér investigation is 
called’ for. : 
RAssis (Orjctolagus cunleuius). -_ 

A: dew. specimens .observéd on thé outskirts of Trenley ‘Park Wood, but 


mowhere very abundant; 
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CoMMon Hare (Lepus europaeus). 

Fairly common in the area. Some fine specimens have been observed it 
the arable’fields on the Southern slopes:of the valley, and very: many tracks: 
seen in snow in the Grove Ferry area. : 
INSECTIVORA. 
More (Talpa europaea). 

Much evidence of activity in the meadows between Fordwich. and 
Puckston Farm. 


Hepcenoc (Erinaceus europaeus). 2 


None reported yet in the Stodmarsh area, though very common around 
:Canterbury. Several specimens have actually been found in the Cathedral 
Precincts, and in the grounds of the Kent and Canterbury Hospital. They 
are especially abundant in July and August, probably owing to disturbance: 


“ 


-during. hay and corn harvests. 
Common SHREW (Sorex avaneus castaneus). 


. Reported in area on several occasions. A specimen was found in the 
ruined cottages at the lower Western end of Trenley Park Wood. 


‘WaTER SHREW (Neomys fodiens bicolor). 


Probably abundant. A very large dead: specimen was found by F. P- 
Carpenter, B. H. Edwards and the President in a little owl’s nest in a 
willow clump in the Westbere Marshes. 


CHIROPTERA. 


Bats are numerous in the area, and have been seen.on the wing at dusk 
very. early and late in the season. Hibernacula have not so far been located,. 
though ruined buildings have been searched. Only one certain identification 
has, so far, been made, that of a dead specimen of the Long Eared Bat 
Caamabed auritus), which was picked up, near the School boathouse at 

ordwich. 


Many, observed on the wing, would appear, almost certainly, from their 
size, to be pipistrelles, but no specimen has been -identified in the hand. 


Bats are seen every summer evening. flying about the Cathedral Precincts. 


A detérmined effort was made by the President, Honorary Secretary and 
others to find their sleeping quarters in the roofs and towers of the 
Cathedral, but, in spite of most careful searching, no traces were found. 


DS, 





FIELD. SPORTS 


By T. H. Pares © 





Two field sports are actively pursued in the area :— 
SHOOTING 


‘Some of-the finest duck shooting in Kent-can: be enjoyed round: the lakes 
and reed beds in the Winter, when vast teams of migratory duck‘ hundreds 
strong flight up the river. The best sport'is enjoyed by the owners of the 
central portion of lakes, who shoot the morning and evening flights on an 
average once a fortnight. Usually two or three guns are out, and on a very 
good day the bag amounts to some 200 duck, mostly mallard. ‘Last season 
an ordinary day’s bag was about 80 duck. On the occasion that His Majesty 
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the King shot the morning flight over a year ago, the bag was mostly com- 
posed of teal, but last season teal, tufted and shoveler were not as numerous 
as in past years, whereas there were more mallard on one shoot than a keeper 
could remember seeing during the last ten years. 


Shooting along the tow-path of the River. Stour is free, but this is a 
dangerous proceeding as the local miners, and many others, with various 
sorts of weapons and ideas on safety, collect to pick up the odd mallard or 
teal at the morning and evening flights. Sometimes, when the gunners 
are few, good shooting can be enjoyed, and before the war the tow- 
path at Fordwich was quite famous for its duck-shooting. Safety cannot 
be over-emphasised in this precarious sport, however, and last season yét 
another gunner was shot dead in a dreadful accident. : 


Last Winter was, of course, exceptionally severe, but there is no doubt: 
that there were more duck about than there have been for some-years, arid 
more were killed unfortunately, for the wildfowl stocks of the World are 
rapidly dwindling, and it is high time that the Goverhment took further 
steps for their protection. It is common knowledge in this part of the world 
that shooting goes on along the tow-path on Sundays and out-of-season ; 
a state of affairs that the local authorities would do 'well to investigate. 

Some partridge shooting on the surrounding ‘fields is let to a syndicate 
that shoot the ground fairly heavily. The woods that surround the area are. 
not preserved and contain no game. Odd pigeons, and rabbits on the out-' 
side eges are shot spasmodically by the locals. 

A certain amount of snipe-shooting is carried on, over the rough pasture- 
lands, but never more than about 100 have been shot in any season. 


FISHING : 
Good general coarse fishing can be enjoyed in the lakes and river. 
Pike, perch, dace, roach, rudd and gudgeon are all caught regularly. Rain- 


bow and brown trout are taken out of the river, but the stretch that runs 
through our area is-not particularly suitable for trout-fishing. 


This Spring, some seven hundred Derbyshire brown trout have been 
stocked in the river at Fordwich. ‘ : 


SOME ADDITIONS TO THE FLORA OF THE 
CANTERBURY AREA—II 


© 





Another list of plants is to be found elsewhere in this report, one con- 
sisting of those restricted to marsh or acquatic conditions, and to avoid 
repetitionthey are not included in the following. 





RANUNCULACEAE * 
Green Hellebore..........ccccccscessrentersostesrerscsenses Helleborus viridis 
Corn Buttercup..sscccccecossscrscssscccsrsortesccecsecsones R. arvensis 
~CRUCIFERAE . i 
Sea Rocket.........cccecsssececsssecesesseeceescesenseseavece Cakile maritime 
Hlorseradish........ccccssesssssesevsersennees geeecaues Sacee ce’ Cochlearia Armoracia’ 
CARYOPHYLLACEAE 
SandsPurrey.......sceccccsecsecsersenserssessecencedecesoes Spergulria rubra: 
Nottingham catchfly.... eee ...Silenen utans 
‘Striated catchfly........ccccssscssrsvecsecssssevensessceees Silenen conica 
























HAYPERICACEAE . wha, sat wi Be ae ps 
. Wrailing St. John’ swort.... Eivipaanvvedestecngsueewssvsntins Hypericum humifusum, 
LINacEAE : : 
, Allseed exueae wie eed dasisbavevese diieeWescevone beads demedeaiissce’ Radiola linoide 
MALVACEAE : ia : 
Dwarf Mallow.......ccccssesccessseeessserscsrecssereeseteeMalva rotundifolia { 
‘PAPILIONACEAE 
Rough élover..,. auibinteciecadcResaen becewvaseeteesese’a Trifoliuia scabra | 
"A MelilOt.....0.svovwssden Jevases sedidsies eae Wuoldevs vibes wadesests Melilotus indi¢a 
CAPRIFOLIACEAE 
-Moschatel...sssisssssiicecisesssneesessscisnrercseseeeiee cAdoxa Moschatellina, < \ 
RUBIACEAE 
Bedstraws...sicsecccccccvcscescceaccqecnctevscesearraneeseseea Galium mollugo 
G. erectum ; 
: : G. pumilum. 
SqQuinancywort...crreccscecesescsssseseecersnecsereeneneaces Asperula cynanchia « 
CohPosiTak® : 
CRICKOrYs.ssscincisccgeecceceseceeoascaevesetaa wads seston Cichorium intybus ; 
Ploughman’s Spikenard. Inula ‘Conyza 
Séa AStebn sc. cissecesseedecseesereneees pbtee Tripolium . 
OROBANCHACEAE ee 
Tooth worterccccsecscascevcecsecdetsccssesdedesadseccess ves Lathraea squamafia 
Broomrapes....+es00e das dels eaewedvvasasdsdaseewcesesdveses O. caryophyllacea 
‘ . . : O, elatior 
a : O. picridis 
i : OQ.-amethystea ? 
LABIATAE . : 
WO0d Sage...ccccccsccecursccesscctsnrsnscntsesscanncseasassa Teucrium Seprodonia: ay 
Common skullcap......scecsessesvseresreeeseees .....-Scutellaria galericulata 
Basil-thyMe.....scccsssccoscssencrscctsevatenscesesssessence Calamintha Acinos | 
SCROPHULARIACEAE 
Yellow Figwort....qeeyeresepseseepaeneeees sepeeeeceeeeqessSCrophularia vernalis 
CHENOPODIACEAE : le - 
Herbaceous Seablite..........ccsccssecensseevssscnccesenees Suaeda maritima 
Salt wort......ccccedvecccecserscceee 3 Salosa Kali : - 
Wild Beet... Beta maritima { 
Séa Purslané. aes portulacoides , 
Frostéd 6rac fe sabulosa : : 
EUPHORBIACEAE : { 
SOA SPUTEE..rcrarseaseore a bvadetdacos cevieveceendectsans E. Paralias . Re : 
Leafy Spuige sada eudeusysesccadasuecevestisendeevecess E. Esiila (rare) ye 
E. ‘Cyprissias 
ORCHIDACEAE 
x : . O. incarnata 
Marsh, Orchids....icisessncsesecesnesecnesccnsesscsesewes sO: practéermissa , 
0. pardalina 
LILIACEAE #2 
FRAMSONS vis ccises cadewod seus tevavcocdsteseserielevessteansieens Allium ursinum : 
Crow Garlic.. seceaeA, Vineale 
C.W.W. 
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ORCHIDS OF EAST KENT 


By Miss M. E,. Minivarp 





- In. view of the recent article on-the Flora of Kent.in the Field it seems 
~presumptuous in a purely unscientific lover of wild flowers to, attempt to 
‘write anything on the.Orchids of Kent, but Kent is richer in these flowers 
-than any other county in Britain, with 37 species. The present writer can 
-claim to have seen 27 of these, working from Canterbury. Several of the 
-species at one time known to have grown in Kent are now, alas, apparently 
-extin¢t—in particular the monkey, military, bog and fen orchids. Nor has 
-the lizard been seen for some time now, although a file specimen was recorded 
‘in 1939. However, the lizard orchid is a peculiar plant and may well appear 
-again ‘after lying dormant for some time. 
» A Kent speciality is the stately Lady or Brown-winged Orchid (Orchid 
_ptirpurea), which is kriown also as ‘‘Maids of Kent”. This flower, formerly 
sold in bunches in the streets of Canterbury, is known to flourish in nearly 
+60 different woods in the county, although the actual area in which it may be 
found is not large. Of those named after living creatures, one of the most 
-aptly ‘named is thé Fly (Opkrys musciféva). The late-Mr. John Jacob of 
Dover and Shephérdswell, who had a, wonderful knowledge of Kent orchid§, 
‘Hada pet theory that there were two spécies of Fly Orchid—the broad- 
lipped and the narrow-lipped, and hé always hoped that some research into 
“this theory might one day be possible. 
- Theré is a peculiar fascination about. orchids, partly perhaps because of 
the fact that they are not generally common, partly because, even with. the 
British: wild orchid, there is. something uncanny about them, as there is 
-about the more exotic species.of our hothouses, and they have for long. beem 
-objects of interest to the King’s School. Bishop Mitchinson is said, regret- 
‘tably,'to have planted specimens of all the Kent orchids he found in Larkey 
Valley, Wood, and it is true that a number of species’ aré to be found there. 
Tn. 1938 and' 1939 an excellent series‘ of photographs of orchids’ was’ taken by 
a member of the Sixth Form, and it is to be hoped’ that others will study the 
‘same subject, although without emulating our former Headmaster. Who 
knows, they might find, as Hanbury did, a Gréen Man bearing 112 flowers. 
~or a Bee Orchis-such as that found in 1873 of a “rich cowslip yellow, with a 
«Slight shading of gréen on one part of the lip and with white wings”. 
. Beginners in the study of this species will do well. to bear in mind’ that 
“orchids. do not readily multiply from seed, but rather from tubers, and’ 
at théy should’ be handled with care as otherwise thé next year’s tuber 
may be torn off, and the whole plant destroyéd. Hanbury dnd Marshall’s 
Flora. of: Kent: quotes the following couplet: by Mr. G. Chichester: Oxenden 
-of Broome: Park,. which is excellent advice: - 
“Orchis cut is Orchis still, : 
- But. Orchis plucked is‘ Orchis nil.’" 
One of the most beautiful of the species,.the Marsh Helleborine (Epipactis. 
Palustris) has, alas! become a war casualty like the Meadow Sage (Salvia 
pratensis), whose station near Sevenoaks was ploughed up. The bog in 
-which the Marsh Helleborine and several other marsh orchids grew prolifically 
is now unhappily a potato: patch, Fortunately, however, the Marsh 
Helleborine is not entirely extinct in-that neighbourhood. 


Orchids vary greatly from year to year. 1947, for instance, was not on‘ 

* the whole a good year for them, with. the exception of the Lady Orchis, 
about. 200. plants: of which were found. in one wood. Near the same wood a 
‘few: years,ago two-girls were walking down the road, one carrying an armful. 
-of Early Purple Orchid and-the other a single Lady Orchid. “Of course’’.. 
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said the latter, “it just knocks the‘others into a cocked hat”. The writer, 
passing by, rejoiced that the speaker did not know how many more Ladies. 
were growing near by!! In another wood the previous year only one 
specimen of the Bird’s Nest Orchid (Neottia Nidus-avis) had been found 
and that only about an inch high. Spurred by the report of eight being 
found in another wood, the writer visited the Bird’s Nest wood and, with a. 
friend, started to count the plants in flower there. Would 20 be found 
Then, would 50 be possible? The final count, ended by failing light and. 
not because the search was exhaustive, was 101. This year the same wood’, 
yielded a bare dozen. 


THE TREES OF THE PRECINCTS 





It is almost impossible to visualise the Precincts of Canterbury Cathedral. 
without trees. Many of the most attractive views owe much of their charm 
to their leafy setting. Moreover, there is a remarkable variety. of trees to 
interest ‘the student as well as satisfy the lover of the picturesque—trees- 
unusual in Kent and rarely found: outside the choicer collections of our 
English parks and country gardens. To name a few—the rare magnolia, 
of Meister Omers, with its fascinating and almost sinister golden green’ 
flowers, which lead the casual observer to suppose, erroneously enough,’ 
that it is a tulip-tree—the Tree of Heaven in the garden of Chillenden. 
Chambers (we hear regretfully that it is condemned as unsafe)—the varie- 
gated sycamore which gives such brightness in Spring to the Baptistry. 
“Garden—the ancient mulberry in the War Memorial Garden, so venerable 
that it may even date from Tudor times, and it is certainly older than the 
so-called Milton’s Mulberry in the garden of Christ’s College, -Cambridge,- 
and older, too, than those planted after the Restoration as a result of” 
Charles II’s encouragement of the silkworm industry. 


‘But to many an O.K.S. it is not these rarities he remembers with affection, . 
but the fine and ancient trees which seem connected with the various. 
Houses—the venerable.Mint Yard lime, now alone surviving, and shading, 
School House—the great plane-tree of the front garden of the Grange, surely 
one of the oldest in Kent—the noble holm-oak on the Walpole lawn, which. 
suffered so cruelly in the great frost, but has now recovered: since the. 
holm-oaks East of the Cathedral have been felled, the Walpole tree is the’: 
only surviving specimen in the Precincts. : 


Amongst our great variety are birches, alders, copper-beech, pink and. 
white chestnuts, English and Irish yews, one Lombardy poplar, elms and 
hollies, acacias and all the usual ornamental flowering trees, shrubs and. 
bushes common to the English garden. 


- But perhaps the most poignant memories are stirred by the scent of limes.. 
at the end of June, for the limes are surely the chief glory of the Green Court,, 
whose lovely buildings would indeed seem bare without.them. How warm. 
and sweet, how richly historic they stand, framing Bell Harry Tower in all 
its incomparable beauty—their share in it all is not often enough 
acknowledged. . 


BBV... : 
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ENTOMOLOGY 


By D. B. HoLpEen 
In compiling this entomological report, I have kept solely to the subject~ 
of butterflies. This is because there are far fewer butterflies than moths« 
and they are edsier to study, also the majority of moths fly at night. * 
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After the severe Winter, all butterflies were very late in emerging, but the 
heat-wave in the middle of May had a great-effect and caused many species 
to emerge earlier than usual, as will be noticed by comparison of this report 
with last year’s. : 

The White Admiral is for some reason more abundant this year than usual. 


A Swallowtail and a Queen of Spain Fritillary were seen at the end of July 
and the beginning of August respectively last year, both at St. Margaret’s 
Bay. They were omitted from last year’s report on account of their being 
seen after it had been printed. 


Unfortunately the observations do not extend over a full year on account 


of the report having to go to press before the end of the Summer Term. 


The following species, however, have been observed.up to July’ 4th. 





Species: 
The Wall Common 
The Marbled White ‘ Locally Common 
The Gatekeeper Common 
The‘Meadow Brown Common 
The Small Heath Common 
The Ringlet Common 
The Silver Washed Fritillary Locally Common 
The High Brown Fritillary Scarcé 
The Red Admiral Widespread 
The Painted Lady Widespread 
The Small Tortoiseshell . Common 
The Peacock Common 
The Comma Widespread 
The White Admiral Locally Common 
The Common Blue Common 
The Holly Blue Locally Common 
The Small Copper Widespread 
The Green Hairstreak Locally Common 
The Purple Hairstreak Locally Common 
The Large White Common 
The Small White Common 
The Green Veined White Common 
The Orange Tip Common 
The Brimstone Widespread 
The Dingy ‘Skipper Common 
The Grizzled Skipper Common 
The Large Skipper Common 
The Small Skipper Common 
TABULATION OF CURRENT Recorps, 1947 : 
BUTTERFLIES 
Week Species Condition Wind 
May Sth—12th 5 Vanessa Atalanta Poor Mainly 
South-easterly 
3 Aglais Urticae* Poor 
3 Pieris Brassicae* Good 
1 Pieris Rapae* Good 
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. ‘Week 
“May 16th—-23id 


‘May 27th— + 


Jiité 3a 


June 11th—i8th 


Species 
1 Vanessa: Atalanta 
2 Agiais Urticae* 
7 Pieris Brassicae* 
3 Pieris Rapae* 
1 Aglais Urticae* 
3 Vanessa Carohiii 
9 Pieris Brassicae* 
8 Pieris Rapae* 
2 Vanessa Atalanta 
1 Vanessa Carohui 
3‘ Aglais Urticae 
2 Pieris‘ Rapae* 


Condition Wind 
Very poor Mainly 
Por Soatneriy © 
Good 

Good’ 

Very Poor South-west 
Faitly good téadiiig. to’ 
Good South éaty 
Godd fi Jame ~ 
Good , Mainly 
Fair South-easterly 
Good 

Fair 


‘* May have wintered-in England in some form: 


Weak 
“May 5th—-12th 
May 16th—23rd 
May 27th— 
June 3rd 


June 1ith—18th 


MOTHS 
Species: Condition: Wind 
5 Plusia Gamma Good South-easterly 
9 Plusia’ Gamma Good Southerly 
3'Plisia Gamma Worn South-west 
2 Macroglossa Stellataruam Good tending to 
: South later 


5°'Plusia Gamma 


Good South-easterly 


2 Macroglossa Stélldtarum Good 





EARLIEST DATES OF BUTTERFLIES IN CANTERBURY 
DISTRICT _ 


Species: 


‘The Wall (P. Megera): 
‘The Marble White (A. Galathea) 
The Gatekeeper (M.-Tithonius) 


‘The Meadow Brown (M. Jurtina) 


The Small Heath (C. Pamptilus) 
The Ringlet (A. Hyperatithiis)" 


The Small Pearl Bordered Fritillary 


(A. Selene) te: 
The Pearl. Borderéd'Fritillary 
(A. Eupbosyne) 


The Dark Green Fritillary (A; Aglaia) 
The High Brown Fritillary (A. Cydippe)' 


The Silver Washed Fritillary (V. Paplia), 
‘The Heath Fritillary (M° Atlalia) 


The Red Admiral (V. Atlinta) 
The Painted Lady (V. Gardui) 


Earliest: Date’ Varieties 
25th May’ W.C. 

29th. Juhe LC. 

26th: June W.-C. 

10th June W.C. 

22nd May W.C. 

227d June W.C. 

6th.June L,. o 

8th May = L.C. 

Ist July LC. 

No Imayo 

obServed before 

going-to- 2 

press L.C. 
22nd-June W.C. 

Sist May L.C. 1 Dwarf 
18th:May W. 

30th‘May W. ~* 





we 


‘he Small Tortoiseshell-(A, Urticaey ~ - 11th April. W.C. 
The Large Tortoiseshell (Ni Polychloros)' 10th April W.S.- 
The Péacock (N. Toy ie ith May “W.C. 
The Coninia’ (P. C-album) 10th May W. 2ab. 
ee ee nee ; 3 vieeas ‘Hutchinson - 
The White Admiral (L. Camilla) - 22nd-June L.C. 
Thé Duke of Burgundy Fritillary. iS et oe 
““(H.Licinay ~ a _ 18th May. LS ‘ 
The‘ Small:Blue (C. Minimus) . 3lst'May. LC. : 
The Silver.Studded Blue (B. Argus) None. recorded. 
. before: going, 
e to press L.C. 

The Brown Argus (A. agestis) 31st May L.C. 
The Common Blue (P. Icarus) 2lst May W.C. 
Thg Chalichill Blue (L. Coridon) None recorded 


before going 
to press LC. 


The Adonis Blue (L. Bellargus) None recorded 
. before going 

to press L.C. 
The Holly Blue (L. Argiolus) 5th May = L.C. 
The Small Copper (L. Phileas), 3rd May - L.C. 
The, Green Hairstreak (C. Rubi) llth May L.C. 
The Purple Hairstreak (T. Quercus) 2nd July LC. 
The Large White (P. Brassicae), —- llth May W.C, 
The Small’ White (P. Rapae). 2nd:May. W.C. 
The Green Veined White (R. Napi). 10th May W.C. 
The Orangé Tip (E. Coardamines) © llth May W.C. 


[any 


The Pale Clouded Yellow (C. Hyale), None recorde 
before going 





to press,  WiS. 
The. Clouded, Yellow (C. Croceus), dg. W.S), 
The, Brimstone (G, Rkamni) 10th, April. Wi. 
The Dingy:-Skipper (E. Tages) 18th;May, W.C. 
‘The Grizzled: Skipper. (Re Malvae); 16th.May | W:C. 
The. Small Skipper (T. Sylyestris} 28th May. .. W.C 
The. Large-Skipper (O; Venata): * 25th.May, WG 


W:¢C. Widesp ead-and Common. L.C. Local and Common. W:S, Widespread’ 
and Scarce. LS. Local'and-Scarce. W. Widespread. 





Immigration! The very word is enough to, conjure up in the mind. of* 
a, kéen entomologist visions of’ happy days spent in the open air chasing 
Such’ gay, and welcome Visitors as Colias Edusa. As fot those of us,, who. 
were fortunate enough to be'with the School during its last term in Cornwall; 
this word will never fail to remind us of our respective experiences during the 
period in.that:term, when in. every, field:was.to be foundtthatinormally, rare 
and occasional visitor Pieris Daplidice; and to remind. me, in. particular, 
ofa memorable afternoon, when I-was.out with a.friend,of.mine, who took a. 
fing female:specimen. of Everes. Argiades. 

But now we are home again, indeed: we.have been home for some time:;- 
and, although. we no longer reside. on the very coast, we are: fortunate- 
enough to.be able to pursue oue entomological activities in.an area whichis. 
admirably placed for the securing of immigrants. Rositioned, as:.wve-are, in. 
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the South-east corner of England, it is easily seen, by a glance at the map, 
that virtually any wind, coming from points of the compass lying between 
North-east and South-west, comes to us, direct from Europe, across an 
unbroken expanse of sea.. The significance of this fact is immediately 
obvious ; namely, that any wind from those points during the Summer 
months is bound to bring us a fair share of its precious cargoe of immigrants. 
Indeed, we are fortunate enough to be so placed, that we collect more than 
our fair share ; since our,corner of the country is often the first and that 
‘these winds meet ; this is the reason for our excellent immigrant potentialities. 


Last year was rather disappointing, but that did not lower our hopes. 
This year has not brought us anything extraordinary, as yet ; but, with the 
promise of finer weather, we look to the next few months with the greatest 
expectations. : 

The Society has this term undertaken to help Captain Dannrheuter in 
his work for the South-Eastern N.H. Society on insect immigration to‘this 
country, and we hope to be able to feel, when we send him our reports, that 
-our contribution has been of assistance to him in his study of this vast and 
fascinating subject. 

J. Jackson. 


NOTE ON THE SILVER WATER BEETLE . 
(HYDROPHILUS PICEUS) ems 





On the 22nd of May, I had the good fortune to bring up in the pond net a 
<specimen of this not very common animal. From. the tip of the forehead 
:she measures 4.2 cms. ; the largest of our beetles except the stag. Two days 
Jater she deposited her first egg cocoon on the surface of the water. It was 
done during the night and is a process that few have ever observed. From 
two spinnerets she weaves a concave sheet of silk whilst lying on her back, 
.attaching the silk to a floating leaf ; then, turning over, she weaves a similar 
piece and joins the two together into a cocoon closed at one end. She had 
‘her abdomen inside the cocoon and for the next two hours or so laid her eggs 
inside. The hole was then closed up. Finally a long curved hollow spike was 
woven, projecting some 3 cms. out of the water. This is to provide an air 
‘channel down to the eggs. The cocoon is ovoid in shape and measures 
2 cms. by 1.5 cms. 


In seven days the eggs had hatched and the larvae were out. I counted 
twenty-five of them, vicious little beasts snapping at one another. It is 
surprising that so many larvae, and they were 1.3 cms. long, could dome 
-out of a cocoon that size. In habit they are very different to their mother, 
-a peaceful, slow moving vegetarian, being carnivorous and a danger to all 
around them when larger. They did not take to the food provided and in 
four days all died. 


On the 28th a second cocoon was spun. The eggs began to develop but 
-the larvae never emerged. 


Yet another cocoon appeared on June 3rd. To avoid a repetition of the 
previous failure it was transferred to another tank by itself. The larvae 
-emerged on the 17th, a period of double the time. This time the young— 
‘there wére about. thirty—-were distributed around in ‘several different 
-environments with chopped worm and snail and snail spawn. Again they 
failed to survive more than a week. : 
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In the next tank are a pair of divers, .the carnivorous water beetle Dytiscus 

~marginalis. It is interesting to compare them. These are quick and have a 
~pouncing action, using both their swimming legs together like oars ; 
Hydrophilus paddles along gently, one leg after the other. She comes to the 
‘surface to get air, drawing it in by lifting one “‘shoulder’’ out of the water 
whilst lying horizontal. A large supply is kept under the elytra but some 
-also gets trapped in the hairs on the lower surface of the body,. giving ita 
:silvery appearance; hence the name. Dytiscus raises the tip of the 
-abdomen above the surface, hanging vertically for the purpose. 


After jthree weeks in the tank she had acquired a very fine sample of the 
‘parasitic fungus Saprolegnia which itself provided an interesting study. 
It attacked her back left and right, as well as on the pronotum, in a very 
symmetrical manner. Why is this? Are there weak or thin spots in the 
-elytra ? The answer must-be looked {or after she has died. I was afraid the 
hyphae would strangle her, so I painted her with copper sulphate. This 
-appeared to have little effect and so a few days after I tried a weak solution 
-of Mercuric iodide, keeping her out of the water while it dried on. Four days 
‘later the:infection had completely cleared up. 


She shows little activity now, July 10th, and spends hours without 
“movement, moored in the weeds just below the surface. 
C.W.W. 





‘BIRDS OF THE CANTERBURY DISTRICT 





_ A few interesting observations have been made in places that are not in 
the Stodmarsh area. Grey plover, ringed plover, brent geese andu trnstone 
“were seen! along the coast near Seasalter on January 26th, 1947. 


A hoopoe inhabited gardens at St. Margaret’s Bay for a week at the end 
-of September, 1946. Several photographs of it were taken. 


Another rare visitor was the waxwing last Winter ; a note on this appears 
-elsewhere. 

On June 4th, outside observers recorded’a kittiwake at Folkestone. 

Three pairs of black redstarts nested.at Dover this year. The first broods 
were successful, and the second started when the last visit was made under 
“the guidance of Major G. E. Took. 

The following additions have been made to our list of species for the whole 
sdistrict, that was published last year, making the total one hundred and 
“twenty-one. 







NESTING 
‘Corvus corone corone (L)........ccccceeegeneentergeeensensenreceees Carrion Crow 
Garrulus glandarius rufitergum (Hart.).......s00-csee essere british Jay 
Phoenictrus ochrurus gibraltariensis (Gmel.).........c10sse000 Black Redstart 
Accipiter nisus misus (L)..cscerceeeereeeeeereeeseeseeeecneneeens :..Sparrow-Hawk 
‘Cygnus olor (Gmelin).......ccceeeeeessesetenesecerseeneenereneenentes Mute Swan 
Phalocrocorax carbo carbo (L)....c..cecseseeeereececnerseseeeeees Cormorant 


....Redshank 


‘Tringa totanus britannica (Mathews).. 
...-Lurtle Dove 


Streptopelia burtur burtur (L)...ccssccsesseeeereeeeeeee 






Phasianus Colchicus (L)...cccccsssssceseecseeessseceesessereeeaeages Pheasant 
SPECIES WHICH NEST, BUT NESTS NOT FOUND 
‘Querguedula querquedula (L).....ccssessesseeseeesseeveeneseenase Garganey 
Nyroca fubqula (L)....-....:+2:+ -Tufted Duck. 
Botaurus stellaris stellaris (L)....-...ssceesesensecseeeesrteeereaes Bittern 


* WINTER VISITORS 


Coryus cornix cornix § Efoneerern enn nnnneneenrney Lesee Hooded Crow 
.. Siskin ; 
..Lesser Redpoll ‘ 











Bomabyeila Jaralus paret at .: Waxwing : 

Cygnus Cygnus (L)..rrcccesecrsseessreseens peeeaeecvescenossosseseeree ‘Whooper Swan _ 

Aythya marila marila (L)... eseccecceraeeconecanscenees Scaup’ ° 

Glaucionelta clangula clangula... se eeeveesencecenee weeneaeeees Golden-eye 

Mergellas albelluS (L).......cecsssscccccccccccegecceseeersssnnaceeeess Smew - 

Mergus merganser merganser (L)........ see evenseeesceseeens Goosander 

Squatarola squatarola (L)........:.ssesseeseeee jaueenscevsssscesevecs Grey Plover 

Charadrius-biaticula biaticula (L)....cssesecersesscsterseceeereoes Ringed Plover. 

Arenaria interpres interpres (L)......... stteeeneeseseneseseneeoeens Turnstone 
OCCASIONAL VISITORS 

Circus cyaneus cyaneus (L) ons frets ee esa seeenecensenesceersesees Hen-Harrier 

Upupa epops epops (L) : seeeeee «-Hoopoe 

Sterna Albifrons albifrons.........ccsececesccscsevseccsevcnssnoesens Little Tern 


T.H.P.. ’ 
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“IN SEARCH OF THE WAXWING” } 


[Bombyulla gavrulus garrulus] 


‘By T. ‘HL Parzs 


TuHuRSDAY, FEBRUARY 61TH, 1947.—Another’ two inches of snow last: 
night, and ‘@ continued.sharp frost with a biting East wind. The Times: 
reported waxwings at Tunbridge Wells, so this afternoon I took the 
advantage of a half-holiday to walk to -the rookery at. Bridge and back, in 
search of this striking bird, which I have been on the look out for, "for 
Several months, since first reports of an “invasion” came in from the North 
of Scotland. 


In Spite « of the intense cold, the rooks were very busy investigating their 





ee 


frost.. As yet there was no sign of od 28 ie that could be remotely called, 
a waxwing. 

“At Bridge the clear song of the nuthatch rang through the park at ‘Bifrons, 
and- the: field-glasses soon. picked him up working, down a tree-trunk. after; 
insects. , 

Even so, it very soon became time to turn back, and there was no sign of : 
anything interesting to note,on'the way to School. I returned: disappointed, 
only to find that Molesworth had definitely: ‘seen waxwings in a hawthorn. 
bush on the Sturry Road! 

FripAy, FEBRUARY 71H, 1947.—Weather conditions unchanged, and once- 
more I set out determined to see a waxwing, accompanied “this time by 
P. D. Leighton. We walked past the frozen Vauxhall Lakes, disturbing; 
nothing but a. shivering water-hen, that-scuttled ‘from a small running: 
streamlet to the meagre cover of some bare rushes. 
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Fat robins and chaffinches inhabited the hedgerows, with an occasional 
‘blue-tit to add a spleash of colour to the cold- whites and blacks of Winter. 
.As we passed over the river bridge, a startled water-hen flew downstream, 
-drawing our attention to six black dots at the bend of the river. The 
«glasses showed three handsome tufted ducks, and three drakes, with graceful 
-crests. If only we could see that other bird with the crest | 


We followed the Sturry Road nearly to Fordwich, and then back towards 
‘the School. As we neared the barracks, I noticed a bush full of birds, and 
-casually looked through the glasses, to catch a vision of a greyish, crested 
“bird. I shrieked ‘Waxwing!’ and handed the glasses to my companion 
so that he should not miss the opportunity. Alas! a further look showed, 
only fieldfares and redwings, but some birds had left the bush and flown off, * 
-and I felt sure that I had missed my one opportunity of a life-time.to see 
-~waxwing,. 

SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 81H, 1947.—Weather just the same. This after- 
“noon we made straight up the Sturry Road and soon the familiar bush was 
in sight, apparently full of birds. My hopes were raised, but for nothing, 
-as the glasses revealed only a large flock of redwing. Then I chanced to:look 
zat some trees across the road, and there sat a bird with a crest. I could not 
believe my eyes, and it was only after we had both had a careful look 
through the glasses, noting the rich chestnut crest, the red tips of the 
“secondaries, and yellow outer edges of the primaries, that I felt absolutely 
«certain that here was my first waxwing !- 


There weré seven more beyond, and soon they came to feed on the berries 
‘in the hawthorn bush. Two sat a mere four feet above, plucking greedily 
-at the berries, and swallowing them whole. They performed agile acrobatics; 
Tike the cross-bill, to get their food, and were quite unconcerned by our 
presence. The books say it is a silent species, but these birds distinctly 
uttered a low redwing-like squeak. In the end I counted ten, all feeding 
«eagerly and hurriedly ; it had indeed been worth all the numbed hands and 
“feet to gain this wonderful view of so rare and so handsome a bird. 


MAY llth, 1947. “SWIFT DAY” 


On Sunday, May 11th, keen bird watchers throughout Great Britain 
-devoted the day from dawn till dusk to plotting the migration routes of 
-swifts. It was done by small parties taking up observation points at dawn 
vand remaining there till dusk as far as possible. 


Here, at Canterbury, there were one or two interruptions such as church 
services. Nevertheless, four‘parties of boys got up at 4 a.m. and were in 
«good time at their posts. — . 


Two boys who watched from the tower of Canterbury Cathedral 
-(B. Cassidy and M. M. S. Finnis) had a very successful time. In fact, they 
“were the only people who saw an appreciable amount of swifts at all. As 
well as the small flocks of swifts, they recorded two herons flying overhead; 
‘probably towards the heronry at Chilham. Also, two green woodpeckers 
“were seen in a tree within the Precincts. 


. One party (consisting of J. Cassidy and N. C. Fisher) went to the top of 
~the hill just North of Canterbury, where there was very little to report. 


T. H. Pares and P. D. Leighton bicycled out to the-top of Bridge. Hill, 
zabout two miles South of Canterbury, arriving at 4.50 a.m. just as the first 
:glimmer of dawn was appearing. 
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- A blackbird was the first to break the silence, then a barn owl called in. 
the distance. A cock pheasant crowed from a nearby fence. A skylark 
started to sing, then four minues later another, really loudly. An English. 
partridge called. Then a robin joined in with the dawn chorus, which was. 
‘at this time gathering strength. At 5.20 a.m., the rooks awoke in the- 
tookery nearby, and a cuckoo called. At 5.30 a.m., a pair of partridges. 
arose somewhere ahead and suddenly appeared head-on, then swerved as. 
the two observers ducked. Meanwhile it had been gradually getting lighter 
all the time and it was completely light about 5.30 a.m. Woodpigeons. 
could be“heard cooing and rooks were on the wing. A chaffinch was heard 
to join in with the chorus of bird songs, and ten minutes later a greenfinch. 


At 8.15, they had to return without seeing a single swift. 


D. W. Molesworth and C. W. Coggins bicycled out to the edge of the~ 
Canterbury Golf Course, about one-and-a-half miles West of the city. They 
arrived about 4.30 a.m., when it was still dark. There was a vague glow 
where the dawn was beginning to appear. 


The position they took ‘up was very near a wood and the ground had been 
used at one time for military exercises, but had since been thickly covered 
over by bramble and broom. ‘ . 


The dawn chorus began just as they arrived ; a skylark was the first to- 
begin, then the blackbird joined in. Later, more blackbirds joined in with 
a whitethroat. Then a thrush was heard, but by this time, the chorus had 
reached its full volume and many species were heard singing. The most 
powerful, songs were those of the whitethroats, tits and blackbirds. The- 
‘first birds seen on the wing were a couple of rooks which flew over the wood 
jn the twilight. , 


As.-the light grew, more birds began to- fly about and the rough calls of” 
magpies were heard. The cuckoos were very noisy and many could be seen 
at close quarters. Also, the jays joined in with the magpies with their- 
raucous noises. The full volume of the chorus continued till sunrise, , 
6.20 a.m., when it began to quieten down a bit. When the sun was up, 
shrews were out all over the place, running about and<making odd-noises- 
here and there in the thick grass. . : 


Meanwhile, no swifts were seen, but the whole area around that observation . . 
point was teeming with life. 


The sun was gaining height and one could feel the warmth after the cold 
dawn. ; 


-Quite suddenly at 8.15 a.m., a noisy rustling sound was heard, deep in 
the thick grass, heading straight for the observers. When it came quite - 
near, one could see the pale red colour of a back of some animal. At five- 
yards,. Molesworth uttered some remaik of exclamation which certainly 
gave it a shock. It quickly raised its head up and stared at thé two- 
dumbfounded onlookers. It was a fox cub about a year old and it had 
a clear white tip to the tail. Altogether it looked rather scruffy, but never- 
theless it seemed quite clean. It stood there for five seconds, as if it was. 
more surprised than the observers, which it probably was, and then hounded 
away, disappearing into the brambles. 


Nothing more of interest occurred after that, so they broke up the watch 
and returned to the School. , : 


After Chapel, Molesworth returned to the place, and explored the- 
surrounding area. It was quite a warm, sunny: day and one or two- 
butterflies were on the wing. An orange tip flew lazily about the side of the 
path through the wood and a couple of commas were seen on the wing 
within the wood. As Molesworth came out inta the midst of the bramble, . 
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a hoise like that of a rabbit was heard insidé an entangled mass. ‘Not 
much notice was taken until the animal broke cover; it was the fox: 
again, but it soon disappeared into the wood. . 


Another visit was made-in the afternoon by Molesworth and two other 
boys. Neither swifts nor the fox were seen, but a colony of greén. 
hairstreaks was discovered. . 


C. F. Griffiths and J. N. Murray-Usher took up a position on the river 
bank at Fordwich, about two miles East of Canterbury. They were also- 
unsuccessful as far ds swifts were concerned. However, twelve pairs of herons. 
were seen flying towards the Chilham heronry in the early morning. At. 
6 a.m., an otter was seen in the river, but unfortunately it Slipped round. 
a bend and was not observed for long. 


On the whole, the results were satisfactory and the observers had a-very 
pleasant time. Although most of them sent in negative reports of swifts, 
they had not necessarily been_unsuccessful since they made many other: 
very useful observations. : : 





THE SEVERE WINTER 


By THE PRESIDENT 





The effécts of the severe ‘Winter on the wild life of the district are very” 
difficult to assess. 


The following notes are compiled ‘from a rather irregularly kept diary. 
Observation, inexpert to begin with, has been hampered by illness and! 
pressure of other work. My ficld notes prior to February Ist were un- 
fortunately lost in an accident. ° 


Frost, usually very severe, lasted almost without intermission from mid- 
January to the 14th March, during much of which period snow lay upon the- 
ground. The wind during this time blew with varying force, mainly from 
the N.E. quadrant, sometimes attaining gale force. A shift of wind to the- 
‘West, on March 9th, marked the beginning of the thaw, and by March 12th. 
only small patches of show remained in sheltered hollows and on the ‘North. 
side of hedges. 


The thaw was followed by flooding. On March ‘12th water entered the- 
ground floor of houses in St. Peter’s Place and Black Griffin Lane, and the- 
Nailbourne in the Elham Valley was in spate, and overflowed its banks at. 
Kingston, Bridge and other places. As late as April 11th the whole lake area. 
at Stodmarsh was a continuous sheet of water, rendered the more impressive- 
by the absence of the usual large areas of withered reeds and sedges, which 
had been completely razed by the preceding frosts. The lowest temperatures- 
weré reached during the early part of February, when, for several days, 
thé Sea off Whitstable and Herne Bay was a mass of heaving ice-floes as far’ 
as eye could see. . . 


On March 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th singularly beautiful phenomena were- 
observed. A partial thaw, and refreezing of successive coatings of ‘ice 
encased every twig, shoot and blade of withered grass in a crystal casket, 
and festoned every cottage roof, fencing rail and wire and every bough. 
with icicles. The effect was most marked on the high ground in the Folke- 
stone road between Denton and Hawkinge, when the weight of ice tore- 
huge branches from the trees, weighed down and broke saplings, snapped. 
telegraph poles, and strewed fallen wires along the roadside for milés. 
Here, the strange beauty of the scene was unforgettable. The pale, brittle: 
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{Winter sunshine, diffused through the mist, showed every twig, glittery white, 
‘with a purple core, against the grey sky. The looped and twisted telegraph 
and fencing wires, festooned with icicles, were things of etherial and match- 
less beauty. There was no wind, no animals in the pastures, no birds, no 
human beings stirring. An awed silence brooded over an utterly motionless 
world. 


"PLant LiFe 


Beyond the premature death of many an aged or diseased tree, and the 
Jate appearance of Spring flowers, the effect on' our native flora scems to 
thave been’ almost negligible. The ash and the elm seem to be the worst 
sufferers. A number of ash trees in exposed situations have been killed 
outright. Certain elms have not, this Summer, attained their full canopy 
of leaves. A few coppice oaks, notably in the Church Woods, have suc- 
‘cumbed. They were probably already weakened by. disease. Here and 
‘there, a larch has perished, but in the main, the havoc has not been great. 
‘Many elms were blown down, or stripped of their branches by the gales. 
One, in the Precincts, demolished two stories of a house in its fall. The 
damage in March by weight of ice has already been mentioned. 


Exotic vegetation, naturally, suffered more severely. In all exposed 
‘localities Cupréssus macrocarpus perished: to a tree. Lawrustinus, where 
‘exposed to the N.E. winds, was blackened and lost its last year’s shoots, 
but is making new ‘growth. - 


On the whole, however, there has been little serious loss, and no casualties 
are reported among the Spring and Summer wild flowers, though the 
blossoming of early Spring flowers was retarded. 


On March 16th, croci, snowdrops and primula wanda were flowering in 
‘my garden, though on April 3rd, on a cycle ride through Lower Hardres, 
Pett Bottom and Bishopsbourne, the only flowers I saw were some snowdrops 
in a cottage garden. . 


On April 7th a few anemonies were flowering in the Church Woods, but 
‘the sallow catkins were not yet in pollen. 


On April 11th, parts of Trenley Park Wood were carpeted with anemonies, 
and I saw primroses, celandines and daisies for the first time. 


By April 15th the woods and Jane banks around Ospringe and Newnham 
were glorious with primroses, and anemonies, plum trees were in blossom, 
and I found moschatel and cuckoo flowers. 


On April 18th, kingcups were in flower at Chilham. 


INSECTS 


Insect life appears to have benefited by the conditions. Hibernating 
insects, larvae and pupae were protected in the dormant state by frozen 
ground, and the heavy mortality among resident insectiverous birds deprived 
them of natural enemies. There appear to be fewer wasps this year, but 
whether this is due to frost and floods is doubtful. 


Wood ants were observed swarming in prodigious numbers in the Church 
“Wood on March 30th and again on April 7th. 


Hibernating butterflies seem to have wintered well. On April 11th small 
‘tortoiseshells were flitting about at Stodmarsh. On the following day both 
small tortoiseshells and peacocks were abundant in the same area, though 
on the 13th, on a visit to Lyminge, I found very many still hibernating in 
disused rooms at the Old Rectory. On the 14th my daughter saw a brimstone 
on St. Thomas’ Hill, and on the 16th I saw one at Barfreyston. I saw my 
first cabbage white in a neizhbour’s garden on the 18th. 
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REPTILES AND AMPHIBIA 

As far as can be. observed, reptiles seem to have suffered little loss. On: 
March 13th I was astonished to find on the Lampen Wall, amid snow, ice: 
and floods, the dead body of a half-grown grass snake. On April 7th 
I encountered an unusually large and very active specimen in the Church 
Woods. The first viviparous lizard was seen at Chilham on April 18th. 
Amphibia were late in spawning. 


Brrps 

While animals and plants which pass the Winter in.a dormant state seemr 
to ‘have been little affected by the severe and prolonged cold, and have 
probably only suffered in a few restricted areas in Eastern England where 
flooding has been extensive, many birds have, unhappily, suffered a less 
kindly fate. 


The first effect to be noted in our district was the number and variety: 
of Winter immigrants. I append a few notes from my diary. 


. In mid-October I observed a flock of eighteen grey geese flying over my: 
house early in the morning in an Easterly direction. Later in the year’ 
I received reports of considerable numbers flying out to sea in the direction 


of the Continent. 

During the Christmas holidays, I paid several visits: to the Stodmarsh 
area, and to, the mud-flats near Seasalter. In the former area I observed’ 
great numbers of mallard, peewits, and hooded and carrion crows. On 
several occasions I had good views of a short-eared owl. As the lakes. 
froze the coots.ranged in companies over the surrounding fields, and on one- 
occasion I saw what I estimated to be about three hundred birds feeding on. 
“cavings” left by the threshing machine outside the farmyard at Newborns. 


Wnroorer SWANS 

On the 26th January, the local paper reported that a whooper swan had* 
fallen into a narrow area behind a house in St. Dunstan’s Street. It had 
a broken leg, and was eventually humanely destroyed by an officer.of the: 
R.S.P.C.A. 


- Following reports by the Rev. Laurens Sargent, of the Thanet Field Club,. 
a.party of us visited the Lampen Wall on March 11th, and saw and heard out 
on the lake a herd of about thirty whoopers consorting with the normal: 
quite large population of mutes. We had a good view of -three immature- 
birds which flew low over.our heads. 


; On March 16th, after the thaw, whoopers were still seen and heard over the- 
lakes, and six were seen in flight. The last I saw of the whoopers was three: 
birds.in flight near the Lampen Wall on April 11th. I am of opinion that 
the greater number had-already departed. .I was not able to visit the lakes. 
again for over a month. 


BITTERNS 


Mr. Birch, the Keeper, has been aware of the presence of bitterns on the 
marshes for the last three or four years. 

On the 12th of January (a Sunday), according to a Folkestone paper, :a: 
bittern was shot, ‘by mistake for a hen pheasant” at Sumerfield Court,. 
Sellindge. It measured nearly 2 ft. 6 in. in length, with a Gin. bill—a queer 
hen pheasant, indeed ! i ig 
- “A week-Jater, on the 19th January, Mr. Birch-told me.he had,:the-previous. 
week, retrieved the body of a bittern from the ‘River Stour near Chislet. 
Colliery. : 
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During much of February, the state of the roads and countryside, and, 
*in my own case, illness, precluded visits to the Lampen Wall, but on the 
memorablé 11th March, Pares, Leighton and I took the ’bus to ‘Wickham- 
Vbreaux and walked across the fields to Undertrees Farm. 


It was the third day.of the thaw. The weather had turned much.colder. 
.A fairly stiff, cold East wind was blowing ; there had been a ground -mist 
‘in the morning, and the sky was overcast :and threatening. We flushed 
eour first bittern almost immediately after mounting the Lampen Wall: 
it flew about twenty yards, and again séttled in the reeds. The second-got 
up-about twenty yards further on, and the third near the river end of the 
wall. We had an excellent view of.all three birds, which were undoubtedly 
~different individuals, and were able to note the beautiful cinndmon-brown 
wings with a light bar across them. 


On March 13th, accompanied by Mr. Ward, Nuthall and Cawthorne, 
-and-on the 16th with Miss Millward, Pares.. ‘ahd Leighton, I visited sthe 
Lampen Wall, ‘and, on -each ‘occasion, ‘we flushed ‘three separate ‘birds, in 
almost the same place. It is estimated by our Thanet friends that, some 
«days prior to‘our visit on the ‘11th, there were at least ‘five individuals:on the 
marsh’; one observer flushed eight bitterns out-of ‘the reeds, and estimated 
that at least five were different individuals. As the Stour itself never ‘froze 
there was always some open water. 


“WAXWINGS 


I have ‘little to add to T. H. Pares’ excellent ‘article on the waxwings, 
-except to report that‘the first bird seen ‘in the district was a single ‘individual 
which was observed by my wife and daughter on January ‘3lst. It was 
:seen ‘from a window, perched'on a climbitig: rose'in-my garden on St. Thomas’ 


Hill at about 11 a.m. and was in view for about five minutes before being ° 


‘disturbed by a neighbour, and flying. off. My brother and his wife reported . 
seeing one during the first week in March, near the Central Station at 
Folkestone. 


“‘SISKINS 


On the evening of April 20th, in a field near Harbledown, I Observed a 
‘mixed flock-of lesser'redpolis:and'siskins. The'field was.in wheat the previous 
“Summer, but was acquired for 'building ‘land. ‘Owing ito -very wet ‘wéather 
‘many of ‘the-stooks were not ‘worth: -carrying last ‘harvest, and «were ‘left :to 
“rot on ‘the ground. The ‘field is-still in stubble, and ‘bears <a ‘high «crop .of 
' “weeds : dandelions, docks, tares, hawkweed, -willow -herb, sow-thistle, .etc. 


The birds -were feeding-on:the weedy stubble:andithe-remains ofslast year’s 
-stooks. They were very active, ‘twittering, wheeling, and alighting, .and. 
‘findlly-settied ‘in ‘the apple trees 6f-an:adjacent-orchard, giving:a reasonably 
‘good view of ‘themselves ‘through ‘field-glasses. I’ was up .at dawn the 
following morning, and saw the siskins again in company with>redpolls.and 
linnets. The whole flock numbered about sixty, of whom half were siskins. 


On April 24th the redpolls.and linnets had gone, but the siskins were still 
there. T-paid-dlmost-daily:dawn andrevening visits to‘the field until May ‘8th, 
when increasing lameness prevented ‘further visits, so Iam -uncertain how 

_long .after this date the birds-remained. During this time they fed in the 
.stubble, and haunted the ‘birch trees in the nearby cemetery and gardens. 


REDWINGS AND FIELDFARES 
‘Rather more thanwwsual, have ibeen:observed this Winter. Redwings were 


sreported feeding with ‘the--waxwings onthe hawthorn tree by the stumy 
Road. I, personally, saw more fieldfares than redwings, 
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“Ducks, GEESE, PLoVERS, WADERS, ETC. . v8 


Seasaltey —-The mud-flats at Seasalter attracted, vast numbers of these 
“birds. I observed ringed and grey plover on several occasions, the latter in 
considerable numbers. I saw one golden plover among them on January 26th. 


- Curlew were seen in vast numbers on every yisit. I am unable to discover 
‘where they all go at high tide ; possibly they repair to the Isle of Sheppey, 
-or to the.Faversham marshes. I ‘have seen few on the Graveney marshes at 
Seasalter. 


After the curlew, the commonest bird ‘of the tideline was the turnstone. 
‘redshanks, dunlins and knots were‘also observed. Ducks seen were mallard 
-and common scoter. On the 26th January, a bitter cold, windy day, a 
skein of ten Brent geese was observed some distance out to sea. 


Stodmarsh,—-On March I 1th, the following were observed at Stodmarsh :— 
Six smew (one male observed diving at close quarters), 35 gosanders on the 
tice and in the water, about six pintail, a number of golden-eye,.and hundreds 
-Of mallard. On March 13th we saw six smew, four or five scaup, eight or 
ten tufted duck, over twenty gossanders, hundreds of mallard,.and two snipe, 
‘On the 16th, a number of tufted duck and some teal were-seen. 


The number of immigrant:duck, other than mallard, was not very ‘great, 
‘compared with those seen in February on the Thames, and in Dover Harbour.‘ 


‘GOLDCRESTS 


In the early. part of the Winter, goldcrests.arrived in exceptional numbers, 
sand ‘several were picked up exhausted in the Herne Bay and ‘Canterbury 
area, It is to ibe feared that great numbers of, this “delightful little bird 
perished. I have seen no goldcrests since February 8th, a day of deep 
ssnow, wheh I saw one poor little waif ‘flitting desperately from tree-trunk 
to tree-trunk in a great company of long-tailed tits in a wood on Hoath Court 
-Farm near St. Edmund’s School. ; 


‘RESIDENT Brrps 


It was a hard time for resident birds. Regular visitors to my window-sill 
-during the Winter were two pairs of blackbirds, two robins, four coal-tits, 
two great-tits, three or four blue-tits, .a single song thrush,.and a number of 
‘starlings, chaffinches and house-sparrows. : . 


Large numbers of black-headed gulls haunted the Cathedral Precincts, . 
-and the neighbourhood of the School kitchens, They drove the tame pigeons 
‘from their usual feeding ground by the South-West front of the Cathedral. 


I am of opinion that the worst sufferers were song thrushes, long-tailed 
‘tits, and goldcrests. The latter ‘two species have, I fear, ‘been almost 
exterminated. ‘Other titmice have, I think ‘suffered little loss, and seemed 
*to ‘maintain activity and ‘cheerfulness -all through. Blackbirds suffered, 
‘though far less than song thrushes. Chaffinches and goldfinches ‘have, 
I think, fully ‘maintained their numbers. : 


The absence of song in March and April was most marked. ‘The willow. 
‘warbler,, which, ‘here, seems much ‘to prefer ash trees, reigned:supreme as 
‘songster in ‘the woods. 


I-have'heard fears ‘expressed for the green woodpecker, ‘but, in my-own 
~experience, it seems ‘to have suffered little loss, These birds are-very common 
round ‘here, I ‘observed individuals ‘several ‘times ‘at work on ‘tree ‘trunks 
‘during ‘the:severest ‘frosts, and: they ‘appeared ‘to ‘be in ‘excellent ‘condition. 
Kingfishers'seein ‘to ‘have maintained ‘their ‘numbers, ‘and ‘jays and magpies 
‘tochave positively increased. Yellow-hammers'remained cheerful, andl ‘have 
-anoteof.one singing lustily on:March 11th. ‘ 
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NESTING 


Rooks were busy at their usual early date, undeterred by weather con~ 
ditions, and seem to have increased in numbers. 


The Forester at Chilham Park tells me that the herons were about ten. 
days late in coming to the heronry. Their usual date is February 14th. 


SUMMER IMMIGRANTS 


* 


Owing to illness and restricted activity, my own notes are of little value. 
From reports received, however, it appears that the first individuals arrived. 
punctually to time, quite irrespective of weather conditions. 


MAMMALS 


It is difficult to estimate the effect of the weather on mammals. They- 
must have been very*“hard put to it”. Tracks in the snow of otters, foxes, 
hares and rabbits seem to indicate that they ranged far and wide in search 
of food. I have not been well placed’ this Summer for observation, or for 
discussion with farmers, gamekeepers and countrymen. I think the grey 
squirrel population has declined, but will venture no opinion, on other 
species. 


AGRICULTURE 


Spring cultivation could not begin anywhere till the last week in March, 
and April must have been a nightmare month for farmers. Tractors roared 
to and fro far into the night, but, with modern mechanical traction, farmers. 
were able, I think, everywhere, to complete their cropping programmes. 
in time, and crops have been in-most cases up to average. 


Very many acres of fruit trees could not be pruned. Nevertheless bumper 
crops have been and are being harvested, and the apple crop is quite 
phenominal. 


Dairy stock and horned cattle have taken little or no harm, though 
fodder problems are acute towards the end of the period. On several farms 
dairy heards remained out all Winter, and were milked by pail in the 
«pastures. Cowmen probably suffered more than their charges ! 


Sheep, unhappily, suffered rather badly, and it was a thoroughly bad 
-lambing season. 


CONCLUSION 


I am of opinion that little irremediable harm was done by the cold spell, 
occurring as it did in the normal mid-winter months, and ending once for 
all in mid-March. There was no treacherous break in March, and no April’ 
or May recurrance of severe frost. The fact that I have observed a number 
of dead ash trees is not evidence that they were killed by the cold. It is 

* possible they succumbed’ to disease. 


I think the only: ‘real.sufferers were certain of. our resident birds. Birds, 
owing to their peculiar metabolism, and the necessity-for food at very short 
intervals in order to maintain body-heat, are peculiarly vulnerable. In 
adult passerine birds a full stomach is digested within 2} hours, and it has 
been shown that house-sparrows, for instancé,-are unable, without food, to 
endure for 24 hours a temperature below freezing point. Most ‘mammals 
can go into, at least partial, hibernation, and to endure. considerable cold and 
hunger, though immature and growing mammals will not have fared so well. 


D. STAINER 
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THE YEAR’S LECTURES ~- ee 





Vorct, Esq. “The Trees of the Precincts.” 


Oct. 9. F.H. 

Oct. 16. C. W. Warp, Esq. ‘Fungi.” 

Oct. 23, D. W. Moteswortn. ‘‘British Reptiles.”. 

‘Oct. 30: T. H. Pares. “Shots from an Ornithologist’s Gun.” 
Nov. -G. D. Starner, Esq. “British Deer.” 

Nov. 27. D. B. Hotpren. “Ants, Bees and Wasps.” 


Feb. 15. J. N. Murray-Usuer. “Vermin.” 
Mar. 8. G. E. Toox, Esg. ‘Some Birds.” 2 
- Mar. 15. Mrs. OLpAKER. “British Grasses.”- ‘ 


The’year’s programme has included a number of filth shows, a Brains Trust 
and a Quiz. : 





THE ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL NATURAL HISTORY 
SOCIETIES 


Our Society Has taken the initiative—with_its attendant very grave 
_tesponsibilities, in bringing into being the A.S.N.H.S. At a ‘meeting in 
London on April ‘11th, 1947, under the distinguished Chairmanship of the 
Rev. Laurens Sargent, M.B.0.U., O.K.S., delegates from twelve keen 
school societies unanimously agreed upon the formation of the above 
Association, which now consists of thirty-six school societies, and is rapidly 
growing. 

Mr. Brian Vesey FitzGerald, F.Z.S., F.R‘E.S., M.B.O.U., has kindly 
consented to become Chairman, and the happiest aspect of our inseption 
has been the extraordinarilly kind and unselfish interest taken in our 
welfare by many of our most eminent Field Naturalists, no fewer than 
twenty-three of whom, representing such august bodies as the British 
Ornithological Union, the Freshwater Biological Association, The Royal 
Society for the Protection of Birds, the Bird Watchers’ and Wardens’ 
Association, the Royal Entomological Society, the Amateur Entomologists’ 
Society, the British Herpetological Society and the Council for Field Studies, 
have consented to become Vice-Presidents. . 


The Association is affiliated to the South-Eastern Union’ of Scientific 
Societies, and is opén to all societies from schools of “Secondary” status, 
both Boys’.and Girls’. The subscription is one guinea per annum. 


. Members of the Association have already co-operated in nation-wide 
, enquiries, such as the watch for swifts on May 11th and the keeping of 
insect immigration ‘schedules, and some of our members have been to 
holiday courses at Flatford Mill. : ae: 


The present age is often justly criticised as one of committees, talk, 
publicity, over-organisation, and_lack of real practical common-sense 
action, and: patient, honest work. It is‘up to all our member-societies, both 
present-'and future, to-see that.the Association remains a real; live thing. 
The Association is doing practical and useful-work in putting societies into 
touch with one another,-and with important adult bodies, and in promoting 
field‘activities: in short, .in providing opportunities. ‘How these 
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opportunities ‘are used’ depends upon individual societies and persons. 
Naturalists are men of the hills, woods, fields, moors, marshes and sea~- 
shore. It is here that real joy, contentment of mind, and recréation of soul 
is to be found: that “something”, in the words of the immortal Richard 
Jefferies, ‘‘that the ancients called divine’. . 


Full particulars of the Association may be had from its Honorary 
Secretary : ; . 
: David Stainer, : 
Salisbury House, 
St. Thomas’ Hill, 
Canterbury. 


We hope all school Societies will: join, and help forward the good work. 


OUR ‘CONTEMPORARIES 





a oi és . 
- Excellent Natural History Reports have been received from the following 
schools :—Bootham, Harrow, Daunstey’s, Oundle, Blundell’s and Win- 
chester. 


Special mention must be made of the “Survey of Askham Bog” by 
Bootham School, which must stand unique as a work on Natural History 
produced by a school. 


7 : é 
We feel that a more widespread exchange of school natural history reports 
should take place in this country ; certainly all members of the Association 
should exchange their respective reports. 


a 





OUR DEBTS OF GRATITUDE 





bd . 
, Asa Society we.are grateful for the many kind friends who have done so 
much to help us. : 


Our Headmaster, Canon F.’ J. Shirley, has at all times shown great 
sympathy and interest in all our projects. He it was who made possible 
the formation of the Association of School Natural History Societies, by 
bearing the cost of the hire of a room for the meeting and entertaining ail 
delegates to luncheon. He assisted financially with our last Annual Report, 
and at various times has given permission to: members to go out on night 
excursions, shoot duck on the marshes. and even to pursue the study. of 
natural history to the exclusion of all other outdoor activities. We are 
indeed grateful to him for all that he has done for us, without his aid there 
is little doubt that the Society could not possibly have met with the success 


that it has irf the field of nature study. 


The Rev. Laurens Sargent, M.B.O.U., O.K.S., very kindly. took the 
Chair at the inaugural meeting of the Association of School Natural History, 
Societies, and has given: the Society: the benefit of a most interesting talk on 
birds, illustrated with his own films. We are pleased and proud: to have 
established contact with the. Thanet. Field Club, of which he is President. 
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Major G. E. Took has also inspired members with two most interesting 


~ lectures, and kindly led an expedition to see black redstarts nesting in 


Dover, entertaining the party to tea afterwards. 


Mr. Eric Parker has very kindly consented to write the Foreword 
to this Report. His brother was Captain of the XI and the XV in 1890, 
and he himself is now a Vice- President of the Association of School Natural - 
History Societies. 


Mr. Francis Rose has spared some of his valuable time to conduct 
two botanical expeditions, He is engaged on re-writing the Flora of Kent, 
and we wish him every success in this gigantic task. 


Mr. David Stainer, our President and Hon. Secretary of the Association 
of Sthool N.HLS., deserves a very special recognition of the untiring services 
that ‘the continues to perform for all naturalists in the School. Many boys 
owe him a debt that they will never be able to repay. 
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